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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 

Dvimm or m brrraoK, ' — 

Omca or E&ocatxox, 
fufa'm tw, D . C., Ftbnary, 1933 . 

Sis: Within a period of 30 yean the high-school enroll- 
ment has increased from a little over 10 per cent of the 
population of high-echool age to more than 50 per cent of that 
population. This enrollment is so unusual for a secondary 
school that it has attracted the attention of Europe, where 
only 8 jto 10 per cent attend, secondary schools. Many 
.European educators have said that we are educating too 
/ many people. I believe, however, that the people of the 
United States are now getting a new conception of education. 
They are coming to look upon education as a preparation for 
citizenship *nd for daily life rather than for the money return 
which comes from it. They are looking upon the high school 
as flhplsce for their boys and girls to profit at a period when 
they are not yet acceptable to industry. 

In order that we may know where we stand in secondary 
education, the membership of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools four yean ago took the 
lead in .urging a study. It seemed to them that it was wise 
for such a study to be made by the Government of the United 
States rather than by a private foundation ; for if such an 
agency studied secondary education, it might be accused 
either rightly or wrongly of a bias toward a special interest. 
When the members of a committee of this association ap- 
peared before the Bureau of the Budget in 1928, they received 
a very courteous hearing. It was impossible, so the Chief of 
the Budget Bureau thought, to obtain all the money which 
the eommShsiasi felt desirable; with the money which was 
obtained, $225,000, to be expended over a 3-year period, it 
was found impossible to do all the things that the committee 
had in w»h»d. It was possible, however, to study those things 
which pertained strictly to secondary education, that is, its 
organization; its curriculum, including some of the more 
fundamental subjects, and particularly those subjects on 
which a comparison could be made between the present and 
earlier periods; its extracurriculum, which in almost entirely 
new- in the past 30 yean; the pupil population; and adminis- 
trative and superviwey problems, personnel, and activities. 
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* LETTER Or TRANBMTTTAT. 

The handling of this survey was intrusted to Dr. Leonard 
V. Kooe, of the University of Chicago. With great «1HU h e 
has, working on a full-time basis during his free quarters from 
the University of Chicago and .part time during other quar- 
ters, brought it to a conclusion. 

This manuscript was prepared by Helen M. Eddy, asso- 
ciate professor of romance languages in the University of 
Iowa. She obtained 207 courses in foreign language all dat- 
ing since the appearance of the Classical Report in 1924. 
These show the effects of th§ Classical Report on the study 
of Latin, and to a lesser extent of the Modem Foreign Lan- 
guage Study on the other foreign languages. ‘ Doctor Eddy 
also visited 263 classes, of which 82 were in Latin <• in general 
language and 181 in modem foreign language. 

Usually the work in the language field was in some con- 
fusion due to the efforts of teachers to put into effect the 
c recommendations of these two great surveys. In some 
instances the chief concern was to get «l<we ready for 
college-entrance examinations or for the New York Regents 
-examinations. Latin courses were, however, usually being 
made to conform to the Classical Report. Less emphasis 
was given to grammar in the first year and less b trees placed 
upon reading of classical authors in the later years. In most 
schools a year and a half were given to the preparatory work 
and one-half year to the work in Cssar. In the modem 
foreign languages much more attention is now given to reading 
the language. Exercises needed for writing it and practice 
iq speaking the foreign tongue are both subordinated to the 
reading aim. Courses in general language offered to junior 
high school pupils were found in 16 States. Twenty-three 
States had no such courses and 10 States did not reply to the 
questionnaire. Much more experimentation and scientifio 
measurement is necessary before any definite conclusions 
can be reached with regard to the general language course. 

I recommend that thisVnanuscnpt be published as a mono- 
graph of National Survey of Secondary Education. 

Respectfully submitted. _ 

Wm. John Coora, . 

The Sbckbtabt or ths Imuot. Oommxtnoner, 
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INSTRUCTION IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


CHAPTER I : MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


/. SOURCES AND METHODS OF THE INVESTIGATION 

This report is based on the examination of 207 courses of 
study in foreign languages from all sections of the country 
and types of schools; the visitation of 263 classes, of which 
82 were in Latin or general language and 181 in modern 
language; and inquiries by means of letters and personal 


conferences with teachers, supervisors, directors of curricu- 
lum, members of research departments, principals, and 
superintendents. Schools doing noteworthy work in foreign 
languages were identified by means of letters of inquiry to 
teachers and administrators in strategic positions in various 
sections of the country; by personal consultation with one 
member of the special investigating committee of both the 
Classical Investigation and the Modern Foreign Language 
Study and with the specialist who visited classes for the 
Study; and by examination of Minted and mimeographed 
courses of study. The 72 schools' visited are Joc^ted in 12 
States; 4 of them are in the Middle Atlantic section, 5 in 
the North Central area, and 2 in the West. Advance re- 
quests to school systems expressed a desire to see promising 
experimental work, constructive innovation, and the best 
teaching in each of the foreign languages. An effort has 
been made to discover the best present practice with respect 
to content and teaching procedures and to indicate the 
newer trends that promise to be of significance for the future 
of foreign-language courses in the secondary schools. 

a THE MODERN FOREION LANGUAGE STUDY 
« 

The modem foreign language situation in the country is 
at present in a transitional stage. The comprehensive in- 
vestigation in this field, earned on for three years in the 
United States and Canada and knoyn as the Modern Foreign 
Language Study (hereafter to be referred to as the Study), 
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has only recently been completed (1927); its results ap- 
peared in published form during the years 1927 to 1931. 
The reports of the Study are embodied in 18 printed mono- 
graphs, listed and summarized in the final volume prepared 
by the chairman of the American committee, Prof. Robert 
H. FVe, of Columbia University, New York City. 1 The 
specific contributions of the StSfody^hra succinctly stated by 
Professor Fife in the following paragraph : 1 

A careful analysis has been made of objectives and means have been 
suggested by which the attainment of the direct aims of instruction, 
particularly the ability to read the foreign language with ease and 
understanding, may be reached within a measurable period; tests and 
scales have been devised and standardised, and although no of 

finality in form or oontent is made for these, they have shown that 
they can stand the fire of a national and international administration; 
fruitful experiments have been made with prognosis testing; word 
and idiom lists have been set up on an objective basis that gives 
material a hitherto unapproaehed usefulness for curriculum purposes; 
various devices have been corked out for further aid in the selection 
of curriculum content, such tus that for measuring the cultural 
in foreign- l a n g u age texts, and definite information has been secured on 
problems of sectioning, etc. In addition, problems such as the physio- 
logical processes involved in learning to read a foreign text have re- 
ceived new light and questions of class organisation have yielded data 
to an empirical attack. Finally, an annotated bibliography of a selec- 
tive character and historical sketches of moderm|M|guage teaching in 
both the United 8tates and Canada have be^P^and from the 
sources. 

The volume specifically devoted to curriculum problems * * 
discusses objectives, content, afganization of courses and 
classes, and methods. This report utilizes not only all the 
significant findings of the Study bearing upon the problem of 
teaching the modern foreign languages, but virtually all other 
pertinent material available. 

The profession is now engaged in studying, discussing, and 
evaluating the highly significant contributions of this exten- 
sive cooperative enterprise. It is too early for the work of 

i a Summary of Report* on tba Modarn Foreign language* with an late to the Report*. 
" Publication* of the Andean and Canadian Committee* on Motea 1 anfnafi." Now 
York, The Macmillan Co„ 18*1. (Herwefbr referred to a* P. A. 0. C.) 

» File, op. dC, p. 300. 

• Coleman, Algernon. The Teacbins of Modarn Foreign y—g— 

XU Now- York. The MacmflUn Co., 


P. A. O. O, VqL 
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the investigators to be reflected in many printed courses of 
study or for the experimental testing of the proposed new- 
type course to have found its way into any considerable 
number of modem-language classrooms. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, to find that the general trend in content and 
teaching procedures revealed by an examination of oourses 
of study and by class visitation is not in accord with the 
newer proposals of this national investigating body. There 
are, however, a number of schools in various sections of the 
country that had been working along the lines suggested by 
this committee before the appearance of their reports, *and 
others that have reorganized their courses of study within the 
past few years in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Study. 

9. RBCEZNTLY EEVI8KD COURSE OUTLINES 

Objectives . — There is general agreement within the profes- 
sion on two cultural objectives, namely, (1) knowledge of 
the foreign country and its people, and (2) increased knowl- 
edge of English words, English grammar, and relationships 
between the foreign language and English, In regard to the 
other objectives with which classroom activities are con- 
cerned, there are at present two major trends: 

A. The traditional fourfold aim: The progressive development of the 
ability to read, to write, to apeak the language, and to under- 
stand it when spoken. The point of view underlying the selec- 
tion of the fourfold aim is that (a) mastery of a language consists 
in the acquisition of these four skills and (b) these s kills are so 
interrelated that they must be developed concurrently. In most 
course outlines a statement is sdded to the effect that reading 
should be considered tflkp rimary aim, since it is not possible to 
provide enough practice in the classroom to develop the ability 
to speak or to write the language. ■ However, a foundation is to 
be laid for later acquisition of abilities in speaking and writing, 
and it is believed further that exercises in writing, in speaking, 
and in understanding the spoken language sue necessary for the 
acquisition of permanent reading ability . 4 Others consider that 
the high-school oouree is too short to enable pupils to acquire 
even a satisfactory reading ability ajad so frankly limit the aim 
to that of laying a foundation in all the four skills.* 


‘ Sumnurf steady ta Comuttoat (State) INkKaiiaM (State) 1N0( Kansu City, 1830, 
and St. Loots, Mo., IS* South Bud, IwL, MO; Toss (State) 1827. 

•Steoqorau Of study to Now York (State) tSSl; Bocbootar, N. Y„ IMS. 
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The recently brood (1031) Syllabus of Minima in Modem 
Foreign Lupugv for the high schools of New York CSty 
is the first printed course outline to embodg to any consid- 
erable extent the type of course recommended by the Study. 

It contains the following statements regarding the aim of 
the course: 

The aim shall be to develop to the point of enjoyment the 
ability to reed the foreign language. This aim . . . has been formu- 
lated In recognition of actual renditions in New York City. It is a 
inm plHWiH aim, one that is more concrete than aima previously posited 
for foreign-language teaching, and one that is believed to be more 
attainable. It is based in part upon findings of the Modern Foreign 
Language 8tudy . . . and in part upon the experiments and observa- 
tions of the teaching and supervising staff of the New York City high 
imi vM fia, 

This aim stresses ability to grasp readily thought expres s e d in the 
foreign language in writing or in speech. It includes the attainment''? 
of a reasonably fluent and accurate pronunciation and of an in trod ^5--^ 
tory knowledge of the foreign country and its people. It suBoftlittates 
grammar, synthetic and anelytie, to the attainment of ak&l in under- 
standing the language through the eye and the ear. Grammatical 
phenomena have importance only as contributing to comprehension. 

Continuous and abundant reading of well-graded texts, together with" 
continuous training of the ear, and to a le as er degree of the tongue, 

#c the mens to be employed. Reeding for thought, bearing for 
thought, ms sl ing to ex press thought, is the desideratum. 

The aim Is to lead the pupil into a world of new experiences and 
from the very beginning to develop in him a sense of pleasurable 
achievement. 

T his aim does not advocate in the slightest degree a return to the 
translation method, nor does it minimise the importance of training 
the ear and tongue. But it does give chief Importance to comprehen- 
sion. It rntogaton to a minor place, aa being less attainable and less 
n»f q i t the written expreedonof thought, especially during the Jbrst 
tan yean of study in the high school It limits considerably and 
intentionally the translation of Kngiiah into the foreign tongue. 

' Content . — The normal oouree in baaed on the fourfold aim; 
an outline of tbe oontent of the typical oourae, under present 
conditions, b set forth in detail in the Coleman Report.* 

During the first two years “a beginner's book devoted chiefly v 
to grammatical exposition and practice" b completed; from | 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

at developing writing and speech. In tbfa eourae the grammat- 
ical content la reduced to the wentiala required for reading; M the 
vocabulary la selected in aeeovdanoe with standard word and 
idiom frequency lista * and the reading material la graded in 
difficulty an the baris of these vocabulary llata. The aiae of the 
vocabulary la enlarged and the amount of ma t eria l, both for class 
and individual reading, is greatly increased. Material for teach- 
ing pronunciation and oral reading does not differ from that of 
the pr esent course. 

Content that yields adequate results in writing and speech 
has not yet been assembled. According to the findings of 
the Sfudy, the accomplishment in writing accruing from the 
present course is very meager in proportion to the time de- 
voted to it. 1 * The new-type course has not been in use long 
enough in secondary schools to reach the stage at which 
proper materials can be developed for the acquisition of 
speech and writing skills. 

In courses of all types attention is being paid to the as- 
sembling of adequate materials for the teaching of the two 
cultural objectives, (a) knowledge of the foreign countries 
and peoples; and (b) the relationship between the foreign 
languages and IRn gHah- Since the researches of the Study 
reveal that the amount of cultural material in foreign- 
language reading texts in use in our schools is. insufficient , 17 
additional material, chiefly in English, is being provided. 
This appears in the form of “Source Books,” as in Houston, 
Tex.; in informational syllabi accompanying the printed 
courses of stndy, as in New York City ; and in the form of 
extensive outlines and Inferences embodied in the courses of 
study. 1 * 

Previously to the work of the Study, scientifi c guidance 
for the selection of subject matter for the modern-language 
course was negligible. 1 ' The Study has made an invaluable 
contribution in the preparation of word and idiom frequency 
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fasts for French, German, and Spanish. 1 * The mors recent 
outlines of courses show use of these lists, and it is to be 
expected that as time goes on they will be used more exten- 
sively for guidance in the selection and proper gradation of 
reading texts, in the choice of the mmhnnm reading vocabu- 
lary to be mastered at successive stages, and in the selection 
of the most useful irregular verbs and to some extent of other 
grammatical forms. It is to be regretted that the work of 
determining the range and frequency of grammatical phe- 
nomena which was inaugurated by the Study has not yet 
been completed. The Study has, however, famished the 
information, gathered from several research studies , 11 that 
the cultural material in the reading texts is insufficient. 
Hence it has emphasized the necessity of prov iding supple- 
mentary material. 


The research studies and experimental evidence in support 
of the reorganization of the course with am phaaig on reading 

• the first and primary objective are enumerated and 
y discussed in the first two chapters of the Coleman 


Report.** 

In the printed or mimeographed courses of study examined 
little evidence was found of explicit correlation with the 
subject matter in other fields. However, there is evidence 
of considerable incidental and occasioned correlation with 
the departments of social studies, English, and Tariw in the 
material used for the development of the two cultural 
objectives; with the art and manual-training departments in 
the construction of realia ; and with the music and speech 
departments in the performance of extracurriculum activities. 
There is opportunity for further correlation with the English, 
the social studies, and ppsrfbly other departments in the 
selection of books foi^loiraide” reading, and with the 
department in the use of a phonetic laboratory* 

An example of the correlation of French cultural study 
with the department of social studies is found in the recent 
(1930) outline of the French course in the University High 
School at A nn Arbor, Mich. In the social stodiee depait- 


"BwnfcMMicttad fa Natal*** rates. NMre 
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meat geography and map-making are studied in the seventh 
grade, exploration In the righth, history and civics in t he 
ninth; correspondingly, in the French department French 
geography is studied in the seventh grade, early French 
explorers in North America in the eighth grade, the 
history and government of France in the ninth grade. 

Unlike some of the other subjects of the curriculum, the 
foreign languages do not lend themselves readily to the unit 
type of organization. With the appearance of the word and 
idiom frequency lists, however, a basis has been provided for 
the coor dination of teaching materials into homogeneous 
unite. Such teaching units may well comprise a limited 
number of basic words, idioms, and gr ammatica l topics, 
rea&ng material keyed to the selected reading *nd gram- 
matical vocabulary, word study based on the fthnam vocabu- 
lary, and background and realia suggested by the reading 
matter. 


V «S 


Materials for re teaching, relearning, and practice are 
oly included in the printed or mimeographed courses of 
idy * Such materials may be found in textbooks, and in 
workbooks correlating with a particular text either by forming 
an integral part of the teaching units or by supplementing 
the text Particularly useful in view of the revised list of 
objectives for As first two years are exercises which afford 
specific practice in the development of s reading vocabulary 
and of power in comprehension. 

Provision is made for the adaptation of content to indi- 
vidual differences in the ability and interest of pupils in 
various ways: 

A. O rg a n is ing special courses. An example of this is to be found in 
8an Frandsoo, where, after eight weeks of the regular course, 
pupils are divided into two groups, (a) those who are capable and 
■attaHed who continue in the regular oourae; (b) those of UnutoH 
ability or interests who enter a special 3-year course in which 
more r e a din g and less grammatical work are done. 

A Various forma of the “contract plan," which Involves the apportion- 
ment of material Into varied amounts and Hnd» , An example is 
to be found in East 8k Louie, where, after the first term, the 
m *terial of the eoonp is divided into units — <i three grades of 

N.T,iHAi 
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accomplishment are established leading to the marks (a) 00-100; 
(6) 80-89; (e) 75-70. Other variations of the oontract plan are 
in use — for example, in the University of Wisconsin High School 
and in the University of Oregon High School. 

C. Special promotion for superior students. 

D. Directed study. During one half of die class period (or sometimes 

during the whole period) pupils work individually or in groups, 
while the teacher gives help as needed. 

E. Individual supplementary reading and out-of-class projects. This 

is the plan most widely employed. 

Methods and materials . — Excellent suggestions as to 
methods, teacher and pupil activities, and materials, and, in a 
few cases, illustrative type lessons are included In many of 
the newer courses of study.* 4 In some school systems a 
teacher’s manual provides detailed directions for carrying 
out a specific method and serves the same purpose as a course 
of study. These are in use in Cleveland, which follows, the 
“Cleveland plan” of teaching modem languages, and in Los 
Angeles, where the new-type course proposed by the Study 
has recently been introduced. 

Most of the present courses of study are based on the 
fourfold aim, mentioned earlier, and offer little variation in 
the suggestions for classroom activities in accordance with 
a “modified direct” or “edeetic” method. 

The influence of the junior high school movement in di- 
recting attention to the special needs of the early adolescent 
is seen in the variety and appropriateness of activities sug- 
gested for pupils of this age; such are projects, contests, 
songs, series, dramatizations, playB, etc. 14 

The following departures from usual procedures were noted 
in the examination of course outlines: (a) A group of lessons 
in grammar, some 35, are covered first passively, then ac- 
tively, as in the course of study in French in Fordson, Mich. 
(1028); (5) detailed study of grammar is postponed until the 
third and fourth years for those who intend to continue 
t French. 


If we can get a pupil to nad French and heridaa enable him to order 
a cab in Paris (if he should be the one in a hundred who will have the 
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opp o rtun ity), so muoh the better; but we do not intend to reverse the 
order of importance. . . . Nor do we want to spend so muoh time 
getting a “good foundation*' that little time is left to use the founda- 
tion. . . . The sooner we get to reading and the more time we 
hare for it, the better. . . . 

In developing this ability to read French the choioe of reading 
material has more often hindered than helped. It seems that the 
Bo-ealled grading of reading material in foreign languages usually 
means this: We start the pupil with something so difficult that only by 
laborious “digging" and by much consultation of the lexicon can he 
oover a few pages (and] just as soon as he begins to be able to read 
material of that grade, be is put at something else beyond his then 
reading ability and the grind continues, so that only the hardy sur- 
vivors — -the very brilliant — who stick to the end of the course ever find 
themselves really reading; but worse than that, no doe (except per- 
haps the few) ever acquires the confidence in his ability to read French 
without which he will never read French outside of sehooL . . . And 
so ws use easy reading and muoh of it. . . . By dint of doing much 
reading, the recurrent words aftd the common idioms beoome so familiar 
by sheer repetition that, when the pupil tries to read new and more 
difficult material, the raiding habits formed, the complete familiarity 
with much of the context, and especially his confidence in his ability to 
read cany him over the unfamiliar. And this is how we all read. 

If we proceed In this manner, are avoid the necessity of rereading 
in class what the pupil has already read out of class, a procedure which 
wastes time and kills interest. If the pupil has really been reading the 
story and understands it, a brief oral discussion can assure the teacher 
of this and advanced reading can be immediately resumed. . . . 

Now, somewhere in the third or fourth year we get hold at the 
people who expect seriously to oontinue the study of French. ... 

For these people we provide the means of completing the grammar 
wort of which they had a brief outline in the first year.** 

The fullest treatment of the technique adapted to the 
new-type course recommended in the Coleman Report is * 

contained in the Syllabus of Minima in Modegp Foreign Lan- 
guages for the high schools of New York City to which 
reference has been made in the foregoing discussion of 
objectives. The following excerpts 9 from this syllabus will 
illustrate the new point of view: 

This aim [to develop to the point of enjoyment the ability to reed 
the foreign language] demands inevitably the development of a new 
technique in language teaching It demands first of all an open mind 
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on the pert of the teacher, a wflUngnam to- experiment wtth findings 
that have reeolted from expert study, a readiness to refashion one's 
viewpoint and methods of prooedure. It requirea the experimental 
attitude on the part of the teacher. ... 

In the past the classroom teacher has emphasised oral reading but 
has neglected silent reading. The hew aim dwMmi« that more stress 
be placed upon sflent reading. 

It is urged that exercihes based on reading material should 
aim — 


To develop increased ready recognition of an extensive vocabulary 
^ interpretation of thought. ... Emphasis upon language struc- 
ture— that is, upon grammar and analysis— is not productive of fluent 
reading habits. In fact, analysis and paraphrasing of the printed 
pages are diametrically opposed to the reading process. ... A 
reader should be used as a reader and not as a basis for grammatical 
dissection. ... 

Speed in reading may be increased by providing time-control exer- 
cises. ... . 


Continuous and abundant reading of well-graded teorts is the 
by which the aim is to be reached. . . . One chief etumblingblock in 
the past has been the use of reading matter which became too rapidly 
difficult. The pupil should master matter on a given level of difficulty 
before being led to & stage higher. 


Appropriate technique is suggested for intensive, extensive, 
and supplementary reading. 

To stimulate, motivate, and supplement classroom work, 
extracurriculum activities form an important adjunct to 
the regular modern-language course of all types. While it 
is difficult evaluate the contribution of such activity in 
objective terms, teachers in departments in which there are, 
for example, active clubs express the opinion that than dubs 
have a real influence on the class wqrk. S ome dubs, as, for 
example, in Oak Park, HI., and in Hughes High 8chool, 
Cincinnati, sponsor elaborate projects, such as pageants or 
plays, which enlist the cooperation of many other depart- 
ments of the school. A special room for the use of »r n»h 
foreign-language dub b provided by the high school in 
South Pasadena, Calif., trim a foreign atmosphere is 
created by furnishings and rmdia. Arrangements for pupil 
correspondence with native French, German, or BpanA 
hoys and girls may be made through the National Bureau 
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of Educational Correspondence by application to the director, 

Dr. A. L Boehm, George Peabody College for Teachers, 

Nashville, Tenn. Foreign-language newspapers or a foreign- 
language column in the school paper provide additional 
means for pupil expression in the foreign language. Excel- 
lent foreign-language sheets are put out by pupils in the 
high schools of Los Angeles and New York City. In the 
high school in Oak Park, DL, a lecture in French, to which 
all the French pupils of the echoed are invited, is given 
once a month by a native French teacher. In Dallas, Tex., 
an annual inter-high-echool declamation contest in Spanish 
poetry is held. This city has also a Pan American League, 
whose membership is composed of townspeople interested 
in Spaniah-American relations and of advanced high-echool 
students of Spanish. 

Suggestions as to the use of study materials by pupils are 
included in courses of study in the section devoted to pupil 
activities or, more commonly, areimplied in the discussion 
of teacher procedures. Occasionally there is a section 
addressed to pupils on methods of study, as, for example, 
in the New York City syllabus, 1931. A special pamphlet 
devoted to a detailed analysis of the problems of directing 
study in foreign languages is supplied to all teachers of 
a foreign language in the junior high schools in the Los Angeles 
school system. The handbook for the teacher of modern 
language in the senior high school in New York City con- 
tains pertinent suggestions. Explicit directions for use by 
pupils of the materials of certain texts. are found in the 
accompanying teacher's manuals. Various means are used 
for putting directions for study into the hands of pupils. 

One laigarand exceedingly well-organized modem-language 
department (Spanish, De Witt Clinton High School, New 
York City) distributes a printed bulletin at the opening of 
each year containing such helpful pupil information as the 
following: The importance of Spanish; mape of Spain and 
Spanish America; reasons for studying Spanish; how to 
study Spanish; other suggestions for study; when you have * 
finished an examination; causes of failure in Spanish; prizes 
for efficiency in Spanish; Spanish version of some popular 
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songs; the Spanish club; books in English for supplemen- 
tary material; informational syllabus by terms; lists of verbs, 
vocabulary, and idioms by terms; listB of words similar in 
Spanish and English. A “How-to-Study” column in the 
“Piper” in Morris High School, New York City, gave 
department heads an opportunity to set forth the best 
methods. Some teachers provide pupils with copies of a 
useful booklet entitled, “How to Study Modern Languages 
in High School.”® f 

A supply of visual materials is an important part of the 
equipment of the up-to-date modem-language department. 
These materials include maps, cflSlrta, posters, casts, coins, 
pictures, models, stereographs, films, slides, and motion 
pictures. Good lists are found in several of the newer courses 
of study, for example, those of Denvef (1025, 1928), New 
York City (1931), and New York State (1931). ' 

References to subject-matter materials for the use of 
teacher and pupil, and to treatises on method and theory 
for the use of teachers are included in most of the recent 
course bulletins. Among the most complete lists are those 
given in the course outlines of Denver, Kansas City, Mo., 
1929, 1930, Rochester, N. Y., 1929, and New York City. 

Measuring the learning product . — Judging from the space 
devoted to samples of tests in the more recent courses of 
study, for example, those of Kansas City, Mo., aftd R^ester, 
N. Y., and the cooperative efforts of modem foreign-language’'* 
and research departments to devise uniform objective stand- 
ardized tests, as in Cleveland, Detroit, and Los Angeles, 
teachers of modem foreign language are awake to the impor- 
tance of providing reliable measures of the results of their 
teaching. A few of the newer bulletins examined, for ex- 
v ample, those of Montclair and St. Louis, contain a detailed 
statement of expected outcomes of learning for each division 
Of subject matter. Newer practices in test construction are: 
(a) Use of the objective type of test; ( b ) testing all phases of 
instruction, including the two cultural as well as the linguis- 
tic phases, as illustrated by the Detroit French Tests and the 
*' Spanish tests of DeWitt Clinton High School^ New York 

■ By Far HagboMt, Univwnity of Chtavo Fna, IMS. 
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City; (e) the relative importance of the objectives reflected 
in comprehensive tests, that is, the shift of emphasis from the 
grammatical to the comprehension portion when reading is 
the primary aim, as in Pasadena, Detroit, and in the DeWitt 
Clinton 'High School (New York City); (d) tests based on 
units of subject matter, rather than on portions of a textbook, 
as in Rochester, N. Y.; (e) tests of the degree of mastery of a 
skill, rather than of the knowledge of certain subject matter 
covered, e. g., sight-reading tests; (/) the use of standard word 
and idiom frequency lists; (g) analysis of tests to discover 
weak spots in learning and teaching; (A) development of a 
battery of uniform tests based on minimum requirements for 
promotion, as in Baltimore, Cleveland, Pasadena, and Rich- 
mond, Ind. ; (i) cooperation with university research departs 
ment in the construction of standardised tests, as in Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio; of systematic testing by a “Director of 

teaching" or other administrative officer outside the foreign- 
language department, with the object of improving results, as 
in Long Beach and Huntington Park, Calif. ; and (k) analysis 
of results of standardized tests by departments of research) 
as in Long Beach and Huntington Park, Calif., to ascertain 
minimum requirements for promotion, the. relative emphasis 
placed upon the various objectives in the classroom, possible 
need for revision of course content and teaching method, and 
outcomes of instruction on a comparative basis. 

The only uniform standards available are the norms estab- 
^ lished by the existing modern-language standardized achieve- 
ment tests.* A battery for French, German, and Spanish to 
test silent reading, vocabulary, grammar, and composition 
was constructed under the auspices of the Study. As these 
tests were standardized on the basis of the courses in exist- 
ence before the work of the Study was completed; it is evident 
that they will not be adequate measures of accomplishment 
resulting from the new-type course based on changed objec- 
tives and content. Local uniform standards have been estab- 
lished in some of the large city systems, for instance, in Cleve- 

— a. — ■ 

» fl« P. A C. New York, The Mecmflkn Oo. For exteorive bibilocrmptoy Indodtaf 
mm Cota, op. di,, Ch. XII. Qm also c»Uk*ue of tort* pobliabed by World Book Oo., 
Yonkarvoo-Hodaon, N. Y. 
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land, by extensive testing of large groups lining identical 
course content, teaching materials, and method. 

Provision for revision . — Courses of study usually contain a 
statement to (be effect that they are to be regarded as tenta- 
tive, subject to periodical revision as a result of classroom use 
of the materials and suggested modes of procedure. . Teachers 
are urged to make note of desirable changes for the guidance 
of the syllabus committee. In the case of the introduction of 
a radical change in objectives, course content, and methods, 
the supervisor or commit tee chairman may request semester 
or term reports in writing from each teacher in the system, 
as was done, fot example, in Los Angeles. 

Mechanical make-up . — The desirable mechanical features 
noted in course outlines examined are the following: (a) Com- 
plete outline of contents, so arranged as to indicate clearly 
the main and subordinate topics, and provided with page 
references; (6) general outline preceding detailed outline; (c) 
exact defimtioiTof designations, abbreviations, and terms 
used, for instance, French LA (which in some outlines means 
“first year, first semester;" in others, “first year, second 
semester”); advanced course (which may mean “third year,” 
“fourth year,” or “third and fourth years”); junior high 
school (which may include grades 7, 8, and 9; or 7 and 8; or 
8 and 9); “direct” method and “eclectic” method;* (d) use 
of parallel columns to indicate objectives, content, teaching 
procedures, pupil activities, and desirable outcomes; («) tenta- 
tive form mimeographed during preliminary tay-out period 
(for ease and economy of revision) ; if) designating the semes- 
ter or term limits by lessons or pages of texts, when uniform 
textbooks are in use (instead of transcribing verbatim the 
content outlines contained in the texts, a procedure which 
is wasteful of apace, money, and the reader's time). 

L CURRENT AND EARLIER COURSE OUTLINES 

Analyses made by the Study — The extensive analyses of 
Stale and city course outlines made by the Study 11 reveal 
ttys content of the typical course in modem foreign languages 

■ In two dUhramt ettim the (erne ptan of taMfataf aad the mum textbook* an tn w, bat the 
method i* oeDed “ Direct” tn one atw sod “ Eafectto” In Um otter. 

** Coleman, op, itt., pp. 121-127, 
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at present, a summary of which has been given. No funda- 
mental changes in objectives, content, or method appear in 
the more recent revisions of courses of study examined with 
the exception of those which incorporate the recommenda- 
tions made in the report of the Study. 

The new-type. course. — Although considerable experimenta- 
tion with the new-type course is in progress in various sec- 
tions of the country,* 1 few outlines of die experimental courses 
have appeared in printed, mimeographed, or typed form. 
The most complete outline available is “Syllabus of Minima 
in Modem Foreign Languages” for New York City, 1931, 
from which quotations have been made. 

A definitive, though shorter, statement was issued in mim- 
eographed form to the teachers of French in the junior and 
senior high schools of Los Angeles by the supervisor of modem 
languages before the opening of the school year 1930-31, at 
which time the new-type course went into effect in the French 
departments throughout the city. For several years pre- 
vious to 1930, experiments with a “reading method” had 
been in progress in several French departments in the system. 
The new course had been discussed in departmental and 
general meetings, and teachers were thus made acquainted 
with the underlying principles and working procedures of 
such a course. One of the strongest reasons given by the 
supervisor for the appropriateness of the new-type course 
to the city of Los Angeles is the fact that for 90 per cent of the 
pupils enrolled in the modem-language departments of the 
city this study is not more than a 2-year course. Accordingly 
he feels that it is his responsibility to make the 2-year course a 
terminal one and to organize it so that these thousands of young 
people wijl carry away some acquisition of permanent value. 
# 

I. PRINTED COURSES AND THEIR USE IN THE CLA8SROOM 

Extent to which course outlines are to be followed literally . — 
In some of the large city systems where the course has become 

» Af hr m cook) bt mwttlMd, new-type eeanm an bsinf triad In at laart 60 nooodary 
schools distributed mace mm 30 Btatae. Included are: Los Angelas; New 'York City; 
Newark, N. J.; Altoona and New Keoringtoet, Pa.; Dover, N. H.; Nash villa, Teon.; Bowman, 
Mont.; Provfeo Township High School, Maywood, IIL; Milwaukee and Janesville, Wts.; 
Cedar Rapids, Dea Moines, and Untvantty High School at Iowa City, Iowa. 
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fixed after a trial perioiTof several yeare as, for example, in 
Cleveland, the printed course of study is doeely followed 
In other systems in which the recent revisions are based on 
the fourfold aim, a minimum amount of material is prescribed 
and the general procedure set forth, but much freedom is left 
the individual teacher as to details of method and additions 
to the content of the course. In experiments with the new- 
type course teachers are urged to follow the outlines of course - 
content and suggested procedures in an enthusiastic spirit 
of adventure, to make a conscientious effort to develop the 
new technique demanded by the change in objectives, and 
to keep a record of any desired changes or modifications. 

Experimentation contrary to intent of course. —The writer " 
visited experimental classes in the new-type course in several 
systems in which the typical course was still in operation in 
the rest of the modem-language department. The experi- 
ment was initiated in most cases by the chairman of the de- 
partment or by the supervisor of foreign languages, some- 
times at the request of the teacher in charge of the experi- 
mental class. The approval of the administration was 
secured in advance. In one case, however, the experiment 
was initiated by persons outside the system and permission 
obtained through the assistant superintendent from the 
chairman of the. high-school committee on foreign languages. 
Interviews were then had with teachers who had expressed 
dissatisfaction with current methods and results and a wil- 
lingness to try a different technique. Still another experi- 
mental class, which was not visited by the writer, was formed 
at the request of the city superintendent on the advice of a 
professor of secondary education who was conducting a 
survey of the system. * 

Evidence that the airne are kept in mind.— In the courses 
based on the fourfold aim, understanding the spoken lan- 
guage is the objective that seems to be kept in mind most 
consistently by the best teachers. The teachera speak the 
foreign language the greater part of the time and pupils 
understand them. Su ffic ient attention is also paid to correct 
pronunciation by pupils. Of the content of the course, the 
grammatical material received the chief emphasis in the 
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classroom in moot of the schools visited. Evidence of t.hi« 
emphasis is the frequent omission by teachers of even the 
small amount of reading material contained in the basic 
text book in grammar in order to use the additional time 
in grammar drill.” 

Writing is practiced to the extent of doing synthetic 
grammar exercises or translating English into the foreign 
language, little free composition was observed. Many 
of the best teachers have become convinced that translating 
English into the foreign language is a very artificial method 
of teaching writing and that it does not .bring results. A 
supervisor of one of the best-organized modem-language 
departments in the country has postponed until the fourth 
year of the course any attempts at r&umfe in the foreign 
language because her experience had shown her that pupils 
were not properly equipped before that time to try this type 
of work. Unsatisfactory also is the organization of content 
and classroom procedure for the teaching of reading and 
speech. We read in the course outlines: “The ultimate 
objective in the reading lesson is to get the thought from the 
printed page.” But after pupils understand the meaning 
of the reading assignment, several dayB are spent on the same 
reading material, consisting of a few pages, in an effort to 
assimilate the vocabulary and gr ammar for active use. 
There seems to be no thought of differentiation between 
materials to teach reading and speaking. 

The lessons in speech are not organized in such a way that 
the pupils themselves use the major portion of the time in 
effective practice. The teacher does most of the talking, 
the pupils answering in a word or a short sentence in the 
words of the boofc or of the teacher’s question or after 
prompting by the teacher. Careful observation showed that 
it was almost invariably the practice both in elementary and 
advanced classes for the teacher to Bupply the most difficult 
part of the answer, namely, the verb form. 

” In ooe larft city system tbs s u perviaor wm conducting the writer to dtmm in which the 
teaching of readis* might be observed. Tbe tenons proved to be the regulation oral-pracilce- 
drffl typo 'rather then railing leraooi Finally one teacbei informed her superior that she 
hod omitted eD reading In order to cover the grammar. Thereupon the supervisor look the 
dam and gave tbosn their first “rending teason." 
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How beet to teach reading still belongs to the unsolved 
problems in the modem classroom/' is the recently expressed 
judgment of Professor Bagster-Collins.** The same may 
bewad of the teaching of writing and speech. It is a question 
firet of proper teaching materials and secondly of their most 
effective use. What words and expressions, what gram- 
matical content shall make up the speech and writing vocab- 
ary, and which shall be reading vocabulary only? In 
what order and in what amounts shall each be prescribed? 

1 eachers who are experimenting with the new-type course 
recommended by the Study are endeavoring to keep the 
reading aim uppennosf in their minds and to subordinate 
practice for active command to training for reading facility 
and ready understanding of the spoken word. Reading 
***>!» were observed in which during the entire i*riod 
attention was centered on the comprehension of thought 
Pupils were tested on the meaning of the reading aasigntaent 
by a short objective test followed by brief but lively discus- 
sion and then they read on silently in advance. They were 
reading with ease and pleasure and intelligent comprehen- 

£U i T cl ^f e8 » recognition-type grammar was the 

order of the day. The teacher took a position in the rear of 
the room and unobtrusively but effectively directed pupil per- 
formance on the exercises planned to develop rapid recognition 
of grammatical forms most commonly met in reading. 
Bo th tea cher and pupils had an excellent pronunciation of 

the tongue. These two types of classes represent the 

best practice observed m departments following the new-tvoe 
oouree, which places the chief emphasis on acquisition of 
reading ability. There was evidence in other classes of 
confusion of aims in the minds of the teachers. In the 
reading lessons, comprehension checks became exercises in 
piejW together imperfectly assimilated grammatical forms, 
amd drills m recognition were interpolated with rote recita- 
t»on of paradigms and other recall types of perfonnance. 

Although many courses of study contain excellent outlines 
of materials with which to teach the two cultural objectives. 
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which are universally accepted as valid aims, the general 
feeling is that not enough place has been found for such 
material in the work of the classroom. ’In the typical course, 
time is needed for grammar drill; in the new-type course, 
efforts are concentrated on the development of the most 
effective procedure for giving reading ability to. the pupil in 
two years’ time. Much of the knowledge about the foreign 
country and its people is acquired by activities outside 
the classroom, particularly in the foreign-language club. In 
many' schools this phase of the work is well covered in. the 
social-studies department. In others, a basic knowledge of 
both objectives is given to the pupils in the general-language 
couibo. In the John Adams High School, New York City, 
the principal, a modem-language specialist, is experimenting 
with a course that provides a large place for these objectives 
in the daily work of the classroom. Two days of each week 
during the first year are devoted to such work. The foreign- 
language departments under the direction of the principal are 
working out detailed outlines and collecting and orga n i z i n g 
ample equipment in the way of reference material and visual 
aids of all types in order to assure accomplishment in these 
phases worthy of their importance and proportionate to the 
attainment along purely linguistic lines. 

Content and method . — In schools that have a rigid super- 
visory system or a strong departmental organization, frequent 
meetings of the staff, and constant study of new problems, 
the course of study is followed as outlined. But in general, 
teachers are free lances even in large city systems, the only 
requirement being^that they prepare pupils to pass the 
examinations. Since the prevailing type of examination, 
whether local. State, or college board, tests active knowledge ' 
of vocabulary, grammatical forms and syntax, and ability 
to translate both from and into the foreign language, the 
Am phftgin of the classroom is placed on these exercises to 
the neglect of reading and the cultural objectives. 

Factor* hindering nee oj course-outlines . — The present needs 
of the modem-language course are succinctly expressed by 
Professor Coleman: w 
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knowledge of the derivations and meanings of Fngliah words 
and of the relationships between the foreign language and 
English, suffer from an almost entire absence of properly 
organized material. An. exception are the Denver Courses of 
Study in French (1926) and Spanish (1925) which contain 
excellent outlines of material for “the development of 
language sense.” The attention given to thie objective in 
the classroom at present is for the most part incidental. 

a. APPRAISAL or COURSES IN THE CLASSROOM 

\ 

As has been previously stated, the changes that have been 
introduced recently into courses based on the traditional 
fourfold aim of the typical course do not affect materially 
the content or classroom procedures. The reading added 
has been for the most part supplementary. Teachers report 
that additional reading has enriched the course. 

In Denver the present printed courses of study can not be 
carried out exactly as outlined because of a change in the 
length of the class period from 55 to 43 minutes, and also 
because of a recent change in the basic textbook in grammar. 
In the junior high school one day a week is definitely set 
apart for cultural work but owing to lack of time the outlines 
and material suggested in the course of study for development 
of language sense have not been used. Exactly the s&me 
work is done in the ninth grade in both the junior high school 
and the senior high school, but pupils be ginning in the second 
semester of the eighth' grade have a semester’s additional 
preparation for the work of the ninth grade. Teacher opinion 
is divided as to the advantage of the earlier b eginning 
Teachers are eager to add more reading to the course but 
because of oollege-entranoe requirements hesitate to mal™ 
room for it by curtailing synthetio grammar. 

The courses in Rochester, N. Y., do not attempt to equip 
pupils with more than a “foundation knowledge” of the 
four linguistic aims of foreign-language study. An effort 
has been made recently to increase the speaking ability of 
the superior pupils. A high-ability group chosen from the 
best pupils in the Latin section at the end of their first year 
of Latin were allowed to begin French in the ninth grade 
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instead of the eleventh. The object, according to the teacher 
of the experimental group, was to produce facility of expres- 
sion at the end of the third year. “I can not say that excel- 
lence has been acquired. They understand spoken French 
quite well, but their ’knewere and conversation are not yet 
perfect,” is the report of the experiment given by the teacher 
in charge. In Detroit, foreign language has been taken out 
of the junior high school. The following reason was given 
by the supervisor: “We found that pupils who began the 
foreign language in the ninth grade did very much better 
than those who began in the seventh or eighth grades.” 
As a substitute, a course in general language is given in the 
eighth grade. The chief object of introducing thia course 
was to reduce failures in first-year Latin. The results of the 
general-language course, according to the supervisor, are: 
(a) Fewer failures in Latin; (&) a saving of 10 weeks in the 
first-year Latin course; and (c) the use of the course as a 
prognosis of language ability. 43 

Reports are available from teachers in only a few schools in 
which the new-type course has been introduced. The head 
of the modem-language department in a large suburban high 
school after two years of experience with such a course in 
French says: “In my 20 years’ exptyience in teaching modem 
languages I have never felt that the pupils were getting as 
much in proportion to the time spent as with tJ>w course. 
The pupils who apply themselves can acquire a genuine read- 
ing ability in less than two years and those who only half 
work get a great deal more than they did before.” This 
teacher conducted an interesting experiment in a special 
second-year class composed of pupils who had faded, or 
nearly faded, their first year's work in French. They were * 
given the first year's unit of the new-type oouree. This 
consisted of some 300 pages of class reading with correlated 
word study, recognition-type grammar, and cultural ma- 
terial. An additional second-year cultural reader of some 
100 pages was completed. A few did a little outside reading. 

At the end of the year all but one passed the course. Several 
pupils are co ntinuing in third-year French and doing credit- 

• Tb« rnuiLj wiiiHi f mfmlmmihl rm tin Mupti nn i j -* i w iw i i 
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able work. The teacher ascribed the success of the class to 
their increased interest in the content material of the course. 
The pupils’ joy in the progressive development of power to 
read proved a great stimulus to them. 

After a trial of two years with the course, the teachers and 
principal of a high school in a city of 50,000 state that the 
course is no longer an experiment but a fixture in the modem- 
language department. Pupils in the third semester of French 
were covering with ease a daily assignment of seven or eight 
pages of texts such as Le Voyage de M. Perrichon and L'Abbi 
Constantin. In Los Angeles, teachers find that they can give 
pupils much greater facility in reading with no lowering of 
standards in pronunciation, oral reading, and in understand- 
ing from hearing. They expect to obtain better results 
another year with an added supply of graded reading material 
and greater familiarity with the new procedure which the 
first year’s experience has given them. A report submitted 
by Dr. F. D. Cheydleur, professor of romance languages, 
University of Wisconsin, on median scores made by 192 
pupils in nine schools (in Several States) on the American 
Council Alpha French tests in vocabulary, silent reading, 
and grammar (selective type) in June, 1931, at the end of the 
first year’s study of French in accordance with the new-type 
course, show a 12 per cent gain in vocabulary over the na- 
tional norms and an 18 per cent gain in silent reading, as 
against a 14.5 per cent loss in synthetic grammar. The 
gain in the two passive aspects of language learning offsets 
the loss in the active phase, two to one' 

Better results with the new-type course may be expected 
when teachers are supplied with an abundance of graded 
reading matter, with testing instruments keyed to the new 
objectives and content materials, and when they have gained 
additional experience in applying* a technique that involves a 
number of new elements and, above all, a shift in their point 
of view. 

f. INFLUENCES AFFECTING COURSE CONTENT AND METHODS 

Textbooks . — The local courge of study generally reflects the 
textbooks in use. A change in the basic textbooks adopted, 
either locally or by the State, is usually the occasion of a 
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revision in the course of study, for the organization of the 
linguistic portion of the course follows that of the basic 
textbooks. In case an option in texts is allowed, the course 
of study may present only the minima of grammatical ma- 
terial to be covered ih successive years, leaving the order of 
presentation more flexible to allow for differences in the 
various texts. In stych outlines minimum vocabulary and 
idiom lists may also be included for the sake of uniformity. 
In some State course outlines, allotments of materials to be 
covered are given in terms of two or more basic textbooks. 
There is usually a larger choice in the reading material, 
though even these texts may be definitely prescribed for use 
in certain terms. 

State courses oj study . — The State course of study is not 
binding on local communities except where textbooks are 
adopted on a state-wide basis. Even under these conditions 
certain city systems are autonomous and may depart from 
State regulations. 

In other States, a State eourse of study will have con- 
siderable prestige and evep a direct influence, if uniform 
examinations conforming to the course outlines are issued by 
the State department. The recent (1931) syllabus in modern 
foreign languages issued by the State Department of Educa- 
tion of New York contains the following statements: a 

It la & syllabus of minimum* for the average school and the average 
teacher. It la submitted to all the schools of the 8tate for suggestions 
and criticism. . . . This more detailed material must not be Inter- 
preted as limiting in any way sane experimental work in progressive 
local schools or with special groups. Moreover, the approach to the 
junior high school problems will be developed effectively only as ex- 
perimental and exploratory oourses in these and other fields are con- 
structively worked out. . . . Any school or school system may add 
to the syllabus requirements, either as curriculum requirements or 
extracurriculum a s sig nme nts; but it is the belief of the committee 
that the minimoms here outlined constitute the irreducible require- 
ments of courses In French, German, Italian, and Spanish in all schools ’ 
where modem foreign languages are taught. It is the hope of the 
committee that, beginning with the examinations in June, 1031, a 
greater number of new-type questions may be given, to sample the 
whole field of the syllabus requirements. . . . 

_ 0 

• Op. dt., pp. M, Passim; p. 33. 
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This French word lift will guide the examinations in the elementary 
and the intermediate oourees. No word will be found, unexplained, in 
the examinations in these two courses unless it is given in this list. 

The State board and the College Entrance Examination 
Board . — The last two statements quoted reveal the relation 
between this State syllabus and the State regents’ examina- 
tions. The fact that the examinations are based on the 
syllabus gives authority to these outlines. Again we find 
in connection with the recommendation of the use of dicta- 
tion and of aural comprehension teste the statement: “Be- 
sides, they are an established part of the regents’ examina- 
tions and of the entrance examinations to many colleges and 
form, therefore, a necessary part of the course.” 44 

The influence of the requirements of the College Entrance 
Examination Board on the course of study in modem lan- 
guages is effective throughout the country. Even when the 
percentage of pupils who are preparing to take these exami- 
nations is almost negligible, the tradition of adapting the 
course to fit the needs of these favored few still maintains. 
The modem-language department of one large city, which 
‘'has a record of only one failure in seven years in the exami- 
nations set by the College Entrance Examination Board, 
devotee 50 per cent of its uniform examinations to testing 
knowledge of synthetic grammar, about 30 per cent to com- 
prehension, and about 20 per cent to vocabul&iy. 

At the same time specific mention of the College Entrance 
Examination Board was found in only a few course outlines, 
from which examples are quoted : 

The College Entrance Examination Board requires translation, 
therefore we must teach it. 

This unit la broad enough not only to give a practical working 
knowledge of the subject matter but also to enable the pupils to acquire 
enough of the technicalities of the language to pan the preliminary 
entrance examinations of the oollege board., 

' In the second semester [of the third year] a special class is formed of 
such students as intend taking the examinations of the College En- 
trance Examination Board. This class meets as often as seems neces- 
sary and at a time convenient to all. Mo credits given, no outside 
work required. / 


•* Op. ctt., p. 14. 
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Such extra drill classes were found in several schools visited. 
Special sections are formed when practicable in which the 
examinations set by the College Entrance Examination 
Board are used as class textbooks. 

A revision has been recently adopted (April, 1932)' by the 
College Entrance Examination Boaid in the definition of the 
requirements in modem foreign languages on which the 
examinations will be based in June, 1934, and thereafter. 
In view of the importance and widespread influence of the 
requirements of the College Entrance Examination Board, a 
brief review of the steps leading to this action and a state- 
ment of the revised definition of requirements is given here. 4 * 

On October 30, 1929, a committee was appointed by the 
board to investigate the necessity or desirability of a revision 
of the definitions of the four modem foreign languages in 
which the board now sets examinations. This committee, 
in its report presented April 2, 1930, made the following 
recommendations: 


(o) That a revision of the requirements in the modem languages is 
needed in order to bring them into line with the present position of the 
modem languages in the school curriculum and the present attitude 
toward the objectives and methods of modem-language instruction, 
(o) That such a revision should inchjde also a study of the oontent and 
form of tt^exami nations now set by the board in these languages with a 
view to a closer adjustment to contemporary educational practice. 

In setting forth the reason for these recommendations, the 
committee reviewed the history of the requirements of the 
board, the changes in educational conditions and in modem- 
language teaching that have taken place since the adoption 
of the present requirements, and the defects in these require- 
ments. The committee pointed out that “the present 
requirements in the modem languages rest on g report drawn 
up by a Committee of Twelve of the Modem Language 
Association of America in 1897-98,” and that “the outlines 
covering aims, content of courses, and methods of instruction 
have . . . remained essentially the same as they were drawn 
up 30 years ago and are based on the theories and practices 


41 •oooont, m pubUibed report* of tbe preliminary nggm (|M 

commission (1033), College Entrance Eramlmttoa Board, Ol Wat One bundled and aaran. 
taenth Btraet, New Ywk City. ana aereo- 
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prevailing in this country at the close of the Sp&nish- 
American War.” 

In accordance with the recommendation of this committee, 
a commission was appointed by the committee of review of 
the board in October, 1930, to revise the definition of require- 
ments in the modem languages. This commission in 
presenting its report in May, 1931, stated that it had “been 
guided by the findings of the preliminary committee, by the 
courses of study officially recommended in various cities and 
States throughout the country, and by the important recent 
Publications of the American and Canadian Committees on 
Modem Languages.” It “considered that its chief function 
was to refloct . . . the best ‘contemporary educational 
practice.'” 

The revised definition of requirements proposed by the 
commission and subsequently adopted by the board sets forth 
as follows the immediate objectives of the first two years: 

(o) Development of the ability to read with understanding simple 
prose with a basic recognition vocabulary of approximately 2,000 to 
3,000 words in their normal uses and in idiomatio combinations; 44 
(6) development of the ability to pronounce intelligibly; (c) develop- 
ment of the ability to understand and use the language orally within the 
limits of the pupil's classroom experience; (d) development of the ability 
to write the language within the limits of the pupil’s active vocabulary. 

Immediate objectives for the third and fourth years call for 
further development of thd same abilities together with 
specific attention to oral and written reproduction of texts 
read and to free expression in the language orally and in 
writing. An important ultimate, objective recommended for * 

the entire course is ability to understand foreign civilizations. 

The suggestion of the preliminary committee in favor of a 1 
single examination was accepted by the commission only in 
part. The commission proposed that “certain parts of the 
examination be set as previously for candidates at three 
levels, and ^hat other parts which seem to lend themselves 
readily to such treatment be planned, according to the single- 
examination astern, for ail candidates.” Questions may be 
set on “vocabulary, idioms, functional grammar, a series of 

m RtfcfWM# li ihkI i to tifeo word iDd idiom frequency lists In French, German, end Spanish 
prepared by the Study, 
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graded passages for testing comprehension, free composition, 
translation from the foreign language into English, transla- 
tion from English into the foreign language.” ^ 

The close correspondence between the immediate objec- 
tives set forth by the board and those proposed by the 
Modern Foreign Language Study (quoted in sec. 3 of this 
chapter) is at once apparent. The emphasis is clearly on the 
acquisition o^reading ability, with active command of the 
languages pnabed in the background, particularly during the 
first two years. This forward-looking step taken by the 
board in shaping the requirements to conform to present-day 
theory and practice should result in significant improvement 
^ in modem-language instruction in the secondary schools 
throughout the country. 


8, SUMMARY AND A FORWARD LOOK 

Summary . — The study of the teaching of modem foreign 
languages in secondary schools shows an abounding interest 
in the organization of the course, in the enrichment of contJht, 
in the preparation of teaching materials and testing instru- 
ments, and in the motivation of pupil activity by varied 
means within and outside the classroom. 

There is, however, a corresponding tendency to load the 
pupils (often immature and mediocre in ability) with programs 
impossible of accomplishment. In some respects these re- 
quirements have -perhaps been imposed from above through 
the direct or indirect influence of the colleges. 

The greatest need is the clarification of aims in the light of 
the conditions in the secondary schools, varied as they may be, 
and the determining of principles of procedure, the organiza- 
tion of content, and the preparation of teaching materials to 
attain these aims. Progress in the teaching of modem for- 
eign languages is essentially the process of clarification and 
simplification. 

Though the profession at large has ostensibly accepted 
reading as the primary aim of the modem-language cburse 
there exists at present a difference of opinion as to the beht 
means to be used to attain reading ability. One group would 
consider reading as one of the fciOr purely lin ginafm aim a 
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which are to be developed concurrently and progressively 
throughout the course. Intensive study of a small number of 
leading texts and of the essentials of grammar, combined 
with much oral and written practice in the use of the lan- 
guage, are the means to be employed to develop reading 
power.- The other group favors the new-type course pro- 
posed by the Study, which embodies a change in the order 
of attack upon the four linguistic aspects of learning. Read- 
ing and understanding the spoken language are to be the im- 
mediate aims of the first two years, while emphasis on speaking 
and writing as ^nds in themselves is to be postponed until 
the third and fourth years, Reading is to be taught as faj* 
as possible by reading and not by means of oral and written 
reproductive exercises or as a by-product of these procedures. 
Reading is to be both intensive and extensive and is to be 
greatly increased in amount. Such a shift of emphasis arises 
from a desire to make the 2-year course an entity and one of 
bighqr surrender value to the overwhelming majority of pupils 
of modem foreign language for whom it £3 a terminal course. 

Ajonvard look.-'- A constructive step of great significance 
was taken by the Modem Foreign Language Study in adopt- ' 
ing the policy of applying scientific methods to the solution 
of jthe problems in their field. The Study has taken the 
initiative and has outlined the procedure to be followed in 
organizing a rational modem-language program. The ob- 
jectives proposed for any course must take into account the 
realities of the situation, such as the time at the disposal of 
the majority of the pupils, their age, ability, knowledge, and 
interests; the linguistic and personal equipment of the 
teacher; and all pertinent administrative conditions. The 
content of tha course is to be chosen and organized with 
consoioua reference to the aims and in accordance with the 
principle of specific practice. , The criterion for selection of 
subject matter and classroom procedures is objective evi- 
dence that these are the materials and activities best adapted 
to the realization of the proposed aims within the allotted 
time and under the conditions that prevail in the classroom. 
Objective standards of achievement are to be set up based on 
actual classroom performance. 

1311 
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In the light of the data assembled by the Study, tentative 
suggestions as to the organization of a new-type course based 
on the foregoing principles were made by the Study and are 
easily accessible to all teachers. They point the way to those 
who wish to follow the recommendations of the Study, but 
they are often misinterpreted and misapplied in such a way 
as to defeat their purpose. Several tendencies in this direc- 
tion have been observed that may nullify the constructive 
work of the Study. 

One Recently revised course of study, for example, quotes 
the objectives listed in the Coleman Report and then out- 
lines teacher and pupil procedures of the “direct-method” 
type. Another course outline states in the foreword, “The 
Modern Foreign Language Study has been carefully examined 
and much of the material contained in it has been used,” and 
then passes on to set forth the fourfold aim and a college- 
preparatory course. Or, the whole purpose of the new pro- 
gram may be defeated by overemphasis on activities that do 
not have direct bearing on the reading aim. The fate of the 
2-year reading course recommended by th^ Committee of 
Twelve 47 may serve as a warning, a course in which two 
contradictory standards of accomplishment were proposed, 
namely, (a) Beading and (6) translating English into the for- 
eign language. 

Closely connected with this tendency is the apparent mis- 
conception thaCHhe recommendations of the Study are com- 
plied with when a few hundred pages of reading are added to 
a course already overloaded with intensive study of grammar. 
It is likely that the acquisition of such facility in reading as 
the Study had in mind is a question of thousands rather than 
of hundreds of pages and that this consideration is the basis 
for the recommendation that practice in reading receive the 
major emphasis of the 2-year course. 

Teachers will also need to be on their guard against forming 
premature or inaccurate conclusions regarding the new-type 
course based on experiments which lack proper teaching 
materials or which utilize procedures inconsistent wjth the 

• Report at ttm Committee o i Twain of the Modem km&MOan ot kntettoa 

New York. D. C. Ilooth A Co.. 1»1, pp. M-7A 
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reading aim. Final evaluation of the new-type course awaits 
an accumulation of adequate teaching took and of carefully 
controlled experimentation with their use. 

Whatever attitude individual teachers or schools may take 
toward the work of the Modem Foreign Language Study, it 
seems clear that it has opened the way by which progress 
must be made in the teaching of modem foreign languages, 
namely, extensive, scientifically directed investigation of the 
actual work of the schools as a basis ®r the development of 
course content and classroom procedures. Whether that 
development shall follow the older established form (herein 
called the typical course) with its fourfold aim, or whether 
there shall be a marked shift in aim and therefore in proce- 
dures (as advocated by the Study) rests ultimately on class- 
room teachers through the testing and evaluating of the work 
of their pupils in accordance with the aims they have in mind. 
In this work certainly all progressive teaohers will wish to 
have a part. 
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CHAPTER II : LATIN » 

1. THE CLASSICAL INVESTIGATION 

Findings — Inasmuch as the Classical Invesljgation has had 
a marked influence on the teaching of Latin since the publi- 
cation of its General Report 2 in 1924, it seems advisable to 
preface this report with a brief r6sum6 of its outstanding 
contributions. Its chief findings and recommendations may 
be summarized as follows: 3 

(1) Length of the course. — Only 5 per cent of pupils be- 
ginning the study of Latin in the secondary schools continue 
it in college. Sixty-nine per cent of these beginners pursue 
the study for one or two years only. 4 The work of each year 
should therefore be so oiganized as to be valuable in itself. 

(2) Content of the course— The chief evil of the traditional 
course is the congestion resulting from the requirement of 
excessive amounts of grammar in the first year and of reading 
in the later years. As a result, there is neither mastery of 
Latin itself nor a satisfactory realization of the educational / 
values of Latin. The recommendation, therefore, is post- 
ponement of some and omission of other elements of the 
grammatical content of the first year and a reduction in the 
amount and a greater variety in the kind of reading material 

in the last three vears. 

4 i 

(3) Methods . — Comprehension of Latin is to be taught in 
the Latin word order. Much more attention is to be given 
to understanding the thought content of the Latin read and 

% less to translation. Translation when used should follow 
comprehension of the thought of a passage. New vocabu- 
y ^ lary, forms, and syntax should be met first in appropriate 

i For aouroee and method* of the Investigation, Mateo. 1 of Oh. L 
\ * Th « Ctaadoal Investigation (Part I): Oasaral Report, Princeton University Prwa, no*. 

* Sammariied from the report and from Mason D. Gray's, The Teaching of U ttn New 
York. D. Appleton A Oo., 19». 

* L * t « r enrollment figure* (spring. 1036) reported by 0 . A. Wheeler, hi the - 

Foreign language* in Seoondary School* and Colleges of the United State* (P. A C 0 VoL 
IV. New York. The Macmillan Co.. 1#») are a* follow*: 80.6 par oaot of ail Latin pupil* 

in public secondary achool* are in the lint two yean, • J per eant in the third year and 1.1 dm 
cent in the fourth year. 
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context. Drill should be functional rather than formal. 
Syntactical questions should precede rather than follow the 
comprehension of the Latin to be read. Form drill should 
be directed toward the prompt recognition of the various 
possibilities of a given form. 

(4) Educational values . — Since automatic transfer can not 
be counted on to any considerable extent, the educational 
values of Latin should be consciously aimed at through the 
appropriate organization of content and method. 


t. RECENTLY REVISED COURSE OUTLl. 


N^3 


Objectives . — The newer courses of study accept the state- 
ment of aims, both ultimate and immediate, recommended by 
the Classical Investigation. 5 Of 80 State and city courses of 
study in Latin examined for the present project, 69 are 
based on the objectives set forth in the Classical Report, 
7 present the traditional course, and 4 offer a choice between 
the two. All these course outlines were issued after 1924. 
This list of objectives takes into consideration the broad 
educational values of the study of Latin as well as the specific 
aims of the course of study. The criteria for selection of the 
objectives include results of “scientific studies, including 
tests and measurements, and analysis of expert opinion.” * * 
The imm ediate objective, as set forth in the Classical 
Report, is the progressive development of the power to read 
and understand Latin. This involves an increasing mastery 
of vocabulary, forms, and syntax. The ultimate objectives, 
according to this report, include: (a) Increase^ understand- 
ing o^ those elements in English which are related to Latin ; 
(6) increased ability to read, speak, and write English; 
(c) increased ability to learn other foreign languages; (d) devel- 
opment of correct mental habits; («) development of an 
, historical and cultural background; if) development of right 


• Bee Part I: General Report, pp. 7V-82. 

• Tha objective studies upon which the flna^ selection erf objectives wu based are listed and 
fallj dleeum id to Chapter m erf the Oeneral Report. In view of the criticism directed against 
the Classical Report, it may be pertinent bare to quote the evaluation recently made by Dr. 
W. J. Grinetaad in ti*e Review <rf Ed u catio n al Research n (19S2) p, 57: M In the Judgment of 
the present writer tide (advene) criticism is entirely unfounded as to the chapters on objectives, 
coa tent, and methods, which show a very thorough and fearless attempt to sssemble and 
interpret impartially ail the pertinent tacts obtainable and which recognise the unavoidable 
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attitudes toward social situations; (g) development of literary 
appreciation; (h) an elementary knowledge of the simpler 
general principles of language structure; and (i) improvement 
of the literary quality of pupils’ written English. Of the 
ultimate objectives, items (g) and ( i ) do not apply to the 
first two years. 

The foregoing list of objectives recommended by the 
Classical Report is the result of an analysis of the educa- 
tional values inherent in the subject of Latin. An analysis 
from the point of view of the general objectives of secondary 
education with the object of finding materials of instruction 
in Latin that will contribute to these objectives was under- 
taken by a committee of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools . 7 This committee con- 
siders that Latin, if taught in relation to English, will con- 
tribute to the social objective and in some measure to the 
leisure 1 time and vocational objectives. Specific materials 
of instruction for attaining each of the immediate objectives 
contributory to the social objective are outlined for the first 
two years of the Latin course. 

Content . — The recent revisions in course content are in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Classical Inves- 
tigation. These are based on the evidence secured by tests, 
research studies, and expression of expert opinion* * The 
changes have been incorporated in the requirements of the 
College Entrance Examination Board * and the newer text- 
books provide materials conforming to the reorganized course. 
The innovations are, in general, the postponement of the 
reading of the first classical author to the fourth semester, 
a reduction in the amount of classical Latin and a somewhat 
greater variety in the choice of authors read; a more careful 
selection and better distribution of forms and syntax essen- 
tial to the understanding of the Latin read; and more ade- 
quate provision as well as better organization of materials 
for teaching the ultimate objectives. The following selec- 

' The Report ot cubcommlttm on Latin: North Control Ameotelfca Quarterly, I (IttT), 
pp. 

ChepUr^V “ d ltaU dt * 0U *‘ on 07 ariUrto fcr ****** o i content. Bee Own) Report, 

• Collet* Kntrano* Examination Board. Document No. ISO, December L 19*, pp. to-tl 
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tion and distribution of content materials, taken from the 
course of study in Latin in Rochester, N. Y. (1930), is 
representative of the best outlines for the 4-year high- 
school course. 

A. Material relating to the immediate objectives includes: 

(а) Latin Reading: An amount equivalent to 15 pages of Teub- 

ner text '• as a minim um for the first semester, 20 pages 
each for the second and third semesters, 30 for the fourth 
semester, 60 for the third year, and 100 for the fourth 
year. Carefully graded made or adapted Latin is used in 
the first three semesters; selections from Caesar’s Gallic 
War in the fourth semester; for the third year, a choice 
is offered from certain ‘orations of Cicero (the Caiilines, 
the Manilian Law, Archias, Marcellus, Verm, Roscius) 
and the letters of Cicero; in the fourth year, selections 
are read from Vergil’s /Eneid and Eclogues, and Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses (one semester at least to Vergil). 

(б) Vocabulary: Lists of words are set for mastery in each of 

the first four semesters; 11 they include all the words con- 
tained in the lists set for the Regents’ examinations of 
New York and those of the College Entrance Examination 
Board; the third-year words set for mastery are selected 
from Cicero’s four Catiline orations, the Manilian Law, 
and Archias; the words set for mastery in the fourth year 
are chosen from the first six books of Vergil’s /Eneid. 

(c) Forms and syntax: The selection corresponds very closely 
to that of Classical Report; u the material in the course 
outline for the first four semesters is taken from the text- 
books in use; the’ third-year and fourth-year lists include 
additional forms and syntactical phenomena occurring in 
the selections from Cioero and Vergil most commonly 
read. 1 * 

B. Lists of material relating to ultimate objectives 14 appear under the 

following headings: (a) Latin words, phrases, and abbreviations 
in ; English; (6) English derivatives; (c) increased ability to Bpell 

*• Teubncr tut has 37 Unas to a pace. 

n Tb* criteria lor wlnrttm ot the vocabulary for tba 4-ysar coarse an those recommended 
In the Osneral Report of tbs Classical Investigation, Chapter IV. 

u HllfM In the nnmh^ end — i i-tlon of forms and orip cU ilas of rental to be taurht 

In dis part — vmSsn Ot o- ooaiws, pftWilsrlT the flrrt three. an tound In tbs oonras o utlines. 
This it Insvitabis because of the variety of textbooks tn us*. 

u einoa writing latfn I* not IMsd as an object! rs tn this coarse outline, no definite materials 
ar* pratribed tor taachtnt It. It la maotiooed In tbs chapter on method as ooe of the means 
for mutating (gains and syntax. In moat Bourses of shady from oos-Afth to onaslith of tho 
«>— tbna of tbs Ikrst Urns yaars Is aDottad to this activity. FoDowtng the sucmstlon of tho 
Clmrioal Report, It ta omitted barn many conns ooUfnss tn the foartb year. 

14 Thb outline contains thstoDowlnc not*: ‘‘Tbs disciplinary objecting are wholly products 
of method, and are inctodsd tn tbs chapter on Method. " ^ 
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Engluh words of Latin derivation; (d) increased knowledge of the 
principles of English grammar and consequently increased ability 
to speak and write grammatically correct English; (e) technical 
and semitechnical terms of Latin origin in other school subjects; 
(/) relation of Latin to Romance languages; (g) historical back- 
ground; (h) general language. The material for the first four 
semesters is selected for the most part from the text; that of the 
third and fourth years is correlated with the vocabulary and 
reading matter of those years. A discussion of several pages 
concerning good English in translation is applicable to the whole 
course. 

It is obvious that the foregoing selection of content takes 
.into account both the broad and the detailed aims of the 
course. 1 1 also considers pupils’ needs and experiences some- 
what more than did the traditional course in respect to the 
type of reading matter to be chosen. It will be recalled that 
pupils of Latin, in response to specific questioning as to their 
preferences, expressed a far greater liking for Vergil than 
for Caesar or Cicero. 14 

The practice of devoting no more than one semester to 
the reading of Caesar is at present the prev ailing one. Influ- 
ences favoring a wider choice of authors in the third year are 
the withdrawal of specific prescriptions by the College 
Entrance Examination Board and the appearance of third- 
year textbooks containing reading selections from various 
authors. 

Variations from the norm found in course outlines are 
the following: 

(a) A term of Ovid is offered in the seoond year in Richmond, Ind., 
for the benefit of pupils who drop Latin at the end of that year. (6) A 
variation from the usual order of the reading offering of the third and 
fourth years appears in the course of study in Houston, Tex. In the 
third year three of Cicero’s CatUinet, selections from Cicero’s Letters, 
and the first book of the jE neid are read ; in the fourth year, the second, 
fourth, and sixth books of the JBneid, selections from books three and’ 
five of the Jineid, Cicero’s Maniiian Law and book four of Cnsar’s 
Gallic War are read, (c) A recommendation to begin the third year 
with Latin simpler than Cioero, to read at least one of Cicero’s orations, 
and Ovid’s Metamar-phose* appears in the Iowa State Course of Study 
(1931). (d) In Lansing, Mich., because Latin is begun in the eighth 

grade, the regular senior high school work is covered by the middle of the 
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twelfth grade. The last semester of the twelfth grade ia then devoted 
to special study for the examinations of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, consisting of a review of Latin grammar, writing Latin, 
sight translation, etc. ( e ) The widest choice of Latin reading matter 
specifically outlined appears in the Latin syllabus of Newark, N. J., (not 
dated), and includes the following: For second year, second semester — 
Csesar's Gallic War and Civil War; Nepos. For third year, first semester — 
Cicero’s Catiline s, Verves , and Letter*; Pliny’s Letter a; Sallust’s Catiline 
and Jxigurthine War . For third year, second semester — Cicero's 
Archias , Milo , ManUian Lets, de Senedute , de 0 Amicitio, and Lettera, 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. For fourth year (the number of lines is sug- 
gested as a minimum) — Ovid’s Metamorphoses 800 lines (including the 
reading done in the third year); other poems 140 lines; Catullus 1920 
lines; Tibullus and Propertius, Horace’s Odes and Bpodes 200 lines; 
Martial and minor poets 160 lines; Vergil's £neid Bobks I, II, IV, 
VI, the fourth Georgia (lines 464-529); other poets (any except Vergil 
and Ovid) 60 lines. This list is followed by a lengthy discussion and 
specific suggestions as to the selections, order of reading, and method. 

The reorganized course outlined by the Classical Investiga- 
tion embodies a consideration of the laws of learning in 
preference to the strictly logical demands of the subject. 
The course appeals to the interest of the learner by an early 
introduction of Latin stories, and by emphasis on the com- 
prehension of thought, the cultural background, and the 
values of Latin for English ; furthermore it affords the begin- 
ner a sense of progress by the more gradual introduction of 
the difficulties of form and syntax. 

Opportunity is afforded in the Latin course of study for 
specific correlation with related subject fields, particularly 
with English, the social studies, and the modern foreign 
languages in the materials used for attaining the ultimate 
objectives. The study of technical terms of Latin origin 
extends contacts also to most of the other high-school studies. 
Projects, construction of realia, and the various extra- 
curriculum activities, such as' plays and pageants, may enlist 
the cooperation of many departments, namely, art, music, 
speech, home economics, physical education, and manual 
arts. 

An organized effort to relate the Latin department with 
other departments of an entire city system is exemplified in 
“The Classical Center” of Los Angeles. It was established 
in 1926 and is for the use of oil departments desiring aid along 
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classical lines. It has been used chiefly by the departments of 
classical languages, ancient history, and English; rIaa by 
students of architecture, art, dressmaking and costume 
desigo, education, geography, modern foreign lan guage 
music, and physical education. Questions requiring classical 
research are answered. Talks illustrated with slides and 
classical objects are given at the center and in the schools, 
when requested. The center contains a library of 2,000 
volumes, and a great variety of useful and .valuable exhibit 
materials. 

The organization of content in Latin course ou tlin e ig by 
units of time, semester or year, rather than by units of sub- 
ject matter. The material outlined under each objective is, 
however, sometimes designated by the term “unit.” The 
relative importance of the various objectives is indicated in 
the course of study in Rochester, N. Y. (from which the fore- 
going outline of content was quoted), by a table in the appen- 
dix which gives their time distribution in the daily program 

ves, for 


_ _ _ . „ >ek, and 

still others once or twice monthly ; all recur systematically. 

The standard 4-year high-school course is planned for 
beginners in the ninth grade. It is the custom in schools 
having small third-year and fourth-year Latin classes to 
alternate these years of the course, an arrangement which 
necessitates some readjustment in offerings for the respective 
years. A workable plan of procedure is suggested in the 
Iowa State Course of Study (1931). 

As far as available, objective studies, many of, which were 
initiated by the special investigating committee of the 
Classical Investigation, were utilized to determine the selec- 
tion and organization of subject matter in the course recom- 
mended by ti>e Classical Report. *• 

In recognition of the variation in pupils’ abilities and 
needs, differentiations in organization and course content are 
provided. In some school systems, for example, Baltimore, 
Rochester (N. Y.), and New York City, sectioning according 

• 8m Otoeral fopart. Claptar IV, fcr tall dtomrtoo ot tfch rrtdenee. 
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to ability is practiced in all departments. In others, grouping 
takes place within the Latin department in accordance with 
the varying ability of pupils or the length of time they pursue 
the subject. A practice followed in Proviso Township High 
School, at Maywood, 111., is to place all second-year T^rin 
classes in groups, at least two per period. Then, on the basis 
of the pupils’ records in first-year Latin, their intelligence 
quotients, and the opinions of their teachers as to their 
industry, interest, and ambition, a superior class is formed of 
the very best, and the rest become a class of varying, but not 
too widely separated degrees of ability. The superior group 
advances rapidly, while the mired group contains a large 
enough quota of intelligent minds to give the duller an 
inspiring example and to provide competition. Both groups 
complete a minimum standard amount of work. The 
superior group do additional class and individual reading 
and writing. Although a difference in the quality of the 
work is inevitable, pupils from the mixed section may and 
do carry the work of die third and fourth years. Pupils in 
the mixed group who can not carry the minimum standard 
allotment are placed in a special section and taught “Latin 
for English only.” 

Many schools differentiate between a shorter course of two 
years, and a longer one of from two and a half to four years. 
In the shorter course Latin is begun in the ninth grade. Usu- 
ally Caesar is read in the fourth semester, though in some 
courses only adapted Latin or part classical Latin is read in 
the fourth semester. In the Shortridge Hi g h School in 
Indianapolis, Latin is begun in the ninth grade and pupils 
who will take only two years and are not preparing for 
college-entrance examinations continue in a course whose 
objective is “Latin for English.” In the longer courses, 
pupils may begin Latin in the 'eighth grade, taking two years 
(eighth and ninth grades) or one and a half (second-semes ter 
eighth and all the ninth) to prepare for reading the first 
classical author. Prof. Calla Ouyles, of the University of 
Wisconsin High School, says that pupils who have taken 
two years to prepare for reading the firet classical author are 
much better equipped and can really read Cesar by them- 
selves. » 
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Other plans provide for individual differences without 
separation into groups. Such are the various forms of the 
“contract” plan, the “contract” involving “the large unit 
of work within which provision is made for individual differ- 
ences ”; ,r or the laboratory plan, in accordance with which’ 
pupils work individually during either the whole or a part 
of the class period. , 

Methods and materials . — A practical' exemplified in some of 
the more recent outlines is to treat the problem of method 
by listing the specific teaching procedures and pupil activities 
regarded as appropriate for the attainment of each of the 
immediate and ultimate objectives set up for the course. 
One course outline, in use in Rochester, N. Y., devotes a 
section of 62 mimeographed pages to a detailed exposition 
and discussion of classroom procedure arranged by objectives. 
Others, for example, those of Denver and Iowa State, treat 
this topic systematically and progressively throughout the 
outline according to the objectives and units of subject 
matter. The trend is toward more explicit awareness of 
the need for concrete exemplification of the principles under- 
lying methods in terms of specific classroom activities. The 
functional approach to the learning of vocabulary, forms, and 
syntax is emphasized, and stress is laid on the necessity of 
producing not merely knowledge and skill but also desirable 
abilities, attitudes, and language habits. The adaptation of 
suggested activites to pupils’ interests is particularly notice- 
able in junior high school course outlines, for example, 
those of Baltimore (7 A Latin, 1929) and Kansas City, Mo. 
(1929). Extra class activities similar~to those described for 
modern languages (see Ch. I) are sponsored by Latin depart- 
ments and afford a valuable means of vivifying both the Latin . 
language and the Roman civilization to the pupils. The 
recent celebrations in honor of the bimillenial of Vergil were 
general throughout the country and enlisted in some cases 
the cooperation of an entire school system or community, 
as, for example, those sponsored by Hughes High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and in Oak Park, 111. Annual state-wide 

11 See Classical Journal, 8ft : M4-47&, February, 1981, for a sttmnlatfni discussion of tbs con- 
tract plan by Calls Guy lea. 
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high-school Latin contests a^e held in several States, among 
them, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Texas, 
and Virginia. 

Other aids to the teachers of Latin included in courses of 
study are the following: Lists of supplementary reading in 
Latin; lists of collateral reading in English bearing upon 
Roman life, history, mythology, religion, political and social 
institutions, etc., classified according to years of the course; 
word-study helps, including lists of English prefixes and 
suffixes, selected lists of English derivatives, relation of Latin 
to Romance languages, illustrative and type lessons; lists of 
standardized tests and sample objective tests; lists of visual 
aids, such as photographs, pictures, maps, charts, etc., and 
other material equipment; bibliography of reference material 
for pupils and teachers. Useful material may be found in 
the following course outlines: Denver, 1928; Iowa State, 
1931; New York State, 1931; Rochester (N. Y.), T930; St. 
Louis, 1926; Bulletin on First-Year Latin, Ohio Latin Serv ice 
Committee, 1930. 

It seems highly appropriate to mention here an agency 
organized on a large scale for the purpose of assisting the 
classroom teacher of Latin, namely, the Service Bureau for 
Classical Teachers. This bureau was established in 1923 
by the American Classical League at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. In August, 1930, it was removed to- 
New York University. Its aim is “to provide a clearing- 
house for the exchange of ideas on the teaching of Latin and 
Greek in the secondary schools.” It conducts a corre- 
spondence department, collects and arranges in a form suit- 
able for inspection and study at the bureau such information 
and material Us may prove valuable to classical teachers, 
sends out material as a loan or for sale at a nominal price, 
and publishes eight times a year a bulletin called Latin Notes. 
The material for distribution includes at present several 
hundred items in mimeographed form, some 50 printed 
Latin Notes Supplements, and some 25 printed bulletins 
ranging in size from 10 to 210 pages. 1 * 

11 The Information here given Is taken from a booklet, Bulletin XXV, February. 1031, in 
f which Prof. Frances K . 8abin, director of bureau, sets forth in detail the work o ( the bureau. 
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Measuring the learning product. — Trends in the construc- 
tion and use of tests for measuring achievement in Latin 
are similar to those found in modern-language departments. 
(See Ch. I.) Worthy of special mention for constructive 
work in testing ar£ the following Latin departments: Junior 
high schools, Baltimore; Cleveland Heights (Ohio) High 
School; Los Angeles; Rochester, N. Y.; Washington, D. C. 
lists of standardized tests may be found in the Course of 
Study in Latin for High Schools, State of Iowa, 1931, and in 
the Classical Journal, Volume XXIV, pages 85-92. 

S. CURRENT AND EARLIER-COURSE OUTLINES 

^ Analyses made by the Classical Report. — Chapter IV in 
the Classical Report contains an exhaustive analysis of the 
content of representative courses of study in existence at that 
time. The report states that the reading requirement of 
“ the first four books of Cxsar, the four Calilines, the Manilian 
Law and Archias, and the first six books of the dEneid has 
become a firmly fixed tradition in the ipinds of school ad- 
ministrators, of parents, and ev&n of pupils/’ The first 
year was devoted to a beginning book which covered alMhe 
forms and principles of syntax needed for the 4-year course. 
The changed course of study recommended by the report and 
described in earlier p£ges is now the prevailing one in use 
throughout the country. 

Appraisal oj courses in the classroom. — The great majority 
of the teachers of Latin interviewed favored the changes 
recommended by the report, which have resulted in relieving 
the* congestion in the first three semesters of the course. 
Many teachers would go a step further and postpone the 
teading of a classical author to jthe third year. In the opinion 
of several teachers,, the greater variety of reading material 
offered in the newer third-year books makes the vocabulary 
problem more difficult for t^iat year. During visits to the 
schools, some teachers ip a few Latin departments were found 
- to express the belief that the old way. was better, adding, 
however, that only the best pupils should take Latin. The 
old-type second-year course was “hard at first,” they ad- 
mitted, “but pupils got their stride and were able to read 
Caesar well by the end of the year.” 
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i- PRINTED COURSES AND THEIR USE IN THE tLASSROOM 

Aims. It is not difficult for teachers to keep in mind the 
need for mastery of .vocabulary, forms, and syntax and to 
provide for practice in translation and in the writing of Latin. 
The ultimate objectives are more likely to be neglected. An 
effective antidote for this tendency is some such definite 
scheme of organization of materials as the assignment “codes" 
which have been inaugurated in the Latin departments in 
the junior high schools of Denver. Material similar to that 
which is suggested in the course of study is outlined and 
arranged in definite assignments on mimeographed sheets. 
The assignments include work covering all the ultimate objec- 
tives and incorporate material supplementary to the text. 

Content . — Teachers are much concerned about covering the 
prescribed amount of vocabulary, forms, and syntax con- 
tained in the course study, even to the neglect of the 

reading. When rushed for time at the end of a semester, 
they sometimes omit the reading passages in order to finish 
the required amount of grammar. One of the most complete 
outlines of material for teaching the ultimate objectives is 
found in the Denver courses of study. Teachers of the 
senior high school report, x however, that a groat deal of this 
collateral work must be omitted because of a recent shorten- 
ing of the class period by 12 minutes. Evon before this 
change was made, the Latin committee had reached the 
conclusion that the course was somewhat over-full. 

Method . — The method described m the newer course out- 
lines for teaching reading of Latin is the so-called “reading" 
or “Latin word-order” method recommended by the Clas- 
sical Report. The following quotations from course outlines 
are representative: 

. . comprehension of ideas expressed, as they occur inThe Latin 
order must precede any attempt to translate the sentence as & whole.” 
(Derwer, 1988, p. 18); . from the time the^firat Latin sentence is 

read, the pupil is required to attempt to comprehend the sentence in 
the order in which the phrases appear. This comprehension should 
often be tested by oontent questions and by acting Tor the English 
translation of certain phrases. A dear distinction is made between the 
reading of Latin for comprehension and the translation into English 
of the complete sentence or paragraph.” ( Newark , N. J., p. g; no 
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date, but published subsequent to the Classical Report); “From the outaet 
particular attention should be t-d developing the ability to take 

in the meaning of each word — and so, gradually, of the whole sentence — 
just as it stands; the sentence should be read and understood in the 
order of the original, with full appreciation of the force of each word as 
it comes, so far as this can be known or inferred from that which has 
preceded, and from the form and position of the word itself. The habit 
of reading in this way should be encouraged and cultivated as the best 
preparation for the translating that ftie student has to do." (A’eie 
} ork State, 1931, p. ?); “Read the story through in Latin, trying to 
.get the thought, translate in the Latin order, omitting the words not 
known, guess the meaning of the word you do not know by (a) its 
similarity to a Latin word already known, (6) its similarity to an 
English word, (c) the contest of the passage, (then) look up the words 
you do not know, [and] put the whole story into good idiomatic Eng- 
lish.’ ( Oakland , Calif., 19S0, p. 6); “ At the very beginning of hia 
study the pupil reads the Latin sentence or paragraph at first as a whole, 
and while doing this as far as possible catches its meaning. He is led 
to acquire the habit of suspending judgment until the end of the sen- 
tence or of smaller thought-units is reached." (Pennsylvania State, 
1929, p. 12.) 

The most extreme form of the direct-reading technique is 
exemplified in the Latin department of the University of 
Chicago High School. 1 ® The entire attention of the learner 
is absorbed in comprehending the thought directly without 
focal consciousness of words, forms, or syntax. Class pro- 
cedure consists in oral and silent reading of the Latin with 
rfeumfe of the content in English. Free composition is 
encouraged as a vehicle for self-expression, but no specific 
instruction in the U9e of forms and the application of prin- 
ciples of syntax is given until the fourth semester. The plan 
requires an abundance of carefully graded reading material, 
which is being prepared by the Ifeachers. who are working 
out the experimental course. 

In the modified form of this method, specific study of vocab- 
ulary, forms, and syntax accompanies the progressive devel- 
opment of direct-reading ability. During the reading, 
however, attention is centered on comprehension of the 
thought. Pupils are trained to reftd the Latin both orally 
and silently with direct comprehension. Comprehension is 

•• For > description at the method set Morrison, H. C. The practiow of Teaching In the 
Seconder}- Schools. Th« Univtmity of Chlc»«o Press, rer. *d_, 1KJ0, Chapter XXIV; Letln . 
Notes Supplement XVUI, Berrios Burton for Classical Teachers, Ijgw York Unlrwrity. 
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checked by free summaries in English or by answers in 
English (or to a limited extent in Latin) to questions in 
Latin or English. Translation, when used, is the last step. 
This technique was observed in an experimental class taught 
, by Prof. W. L. Carr in the Horace Mann Girls’ High School, 
\New York City; in Washington High School, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; in North High School, Des Moines, Iowa; in Rochester, 

N. Y. ; and in St. Louis. In Cleveland, Ohio, an oral method 
is used, resembling somewhat the direct method, in which 
pupils are taught to understand Latin first through the ear. 

In most of the classes observed, however, translation was 
used as a means of getting the thought rather than solely as a 
check on comprehension. In these classes “sight reading’’ 
meant “sight translation.” 

A teacher in Denver described the procedure in her depart- 
ment as follows: “We use the Latin word-order method at 
first, but not so much later when the Latin gets more difficult. 

^ Much emphasis is placed on exact translation and syntax. 
But we use the newer methods of solving the meaning of new 
words — use of English derivatives, related Latin words, 
context, etc. On the whole we stress exact translation rather 
than comprehension of the thought.” This \^is found to be 
the prevailing practice in most of the Latin departments 
visited. The textbook in use is not always a reliable indica- 
tion of the classroom procedure employed. In one depart- 
ment, for example, in which the course of study suggests 
that the new Latin word should be met first in reading, and 
in which the Latin textbook used begins each lesion with 
connected reading, the order of the textbook was reversed 
and the reading passage was not . taken up until the third 
day, after the new vocabulary and syntax had been studied. 

t. INFLUENCES AFFECTING COURSE CONTENT AND METHOD 

Apart from the Classical Investigation, the most potent 
influences on courses of study and teaching practices are the 
College Entrance Examination Board and the New' York 
Regents' examinations. We find such statements as the * 
followin g in course of study outlines: “The teaching of- 
Latin in the high schools of has for its direct aim the 
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satisfying of minimum college entrance requirements for 
two, three, or four years of the language. Subject to this 
limitation, it accepts in general the objectives set forth in the 
General Report of the Classical Investigation, Part I; 7 namely: 
. . . “The course of study has been revised because of a 
change in the College Entrance Examination Board word 
list.” In the last semester of the fourth year and often in 
the third year extra sessions ore held for pupils preparing to 
take these examinations. Special sections are formed in 
some schools and the examinations of the College Entrance 
Examination Board are used as a class text. In o pe mid- 
western suburban high school, the number of seniors in the 
foreign-language department preparing to take these exami- 
nations has decreased in recent years to one-fifth of the total 
but the “prestige of the school” demands that the college- 
preparatory course be continued. 

The College Entrance Examination Board have removed 
all prescriptions as to the amount and kind of reading in the 
high-school Latin course but they recommend that at least 
one semester in each of the last three years be devoted to 
the authors that have been traditionally read in those years. 
The 1930 examination of the College* En trance Examination 
Board for the first two years included sight translation of 
Latin, questions on reproductive knowledge of forms and 
syntax, and the translation of English into Latin. Corre- 
spondingly, the classroom emphasis during the first two years 
is on exact translation, and the active knowledge of forms and 
syntax needed for writing Latin. The 1931 regents’ examina- 
tion for the first two years (new type) included two passages 
of translation of Latin (one of which is apparently sight), 
the same type of questions in forms and syntax, and questions 
on derivatives, background, and writing of Latin. This 
examination encourages derivative and backgroudd work 
but puts the stress upon translation and reproductive knowl- 
edge of forms and syntax. 

It is evident that the prestige of the examinations of the 
College Entrance Examination Board is such as to set the 
standard for examinations the country over, and the typical 
course is, in practice, a college-preparatory course. 
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I. SUMMARY AND OUTLOOK 

We have seen that the newer courses of study in Ijatin 
embody the recommendations of the Classical Report as to 
objectives, content, and teaching procedures. In practice, 
the chief recommendation of the report as to content is 
* adhered to, namely, a reduction in the amount of grammar 
in- the first year and of reading in the later years. The read- 
ing of the first classical author has been postponed until the 
fourth semester and some variety, though as yet not very 
extensive, has been introduced into the reading offering 
of the last two years. Also, materials for teaching the ulti- 
mate objectives have been more definitely organized and are 
finding a larger place in the “classroom. 

The suggestions appearing in course outlines as to teacher 
and pupil activities which are to lead to the attainment of the 
primary immediate aim of the course, namely, reading and 
understanding Latin, are not followed, however, to any 
appreciable extent. The following statement made by the 
head of the department of classical languages in an important 
eastern city regarding the Latin course in her department is a 
rather succinct summary of the prevailing course at present: 

The Latin course has been revised within the last five years. The* 
preparatory period has been prolonged, with much emphasis on 
early reading. The first classical author, Caesar, is postponed until 
the v fourth semester, and in the fifth and sixth semesters the read- 
ings from Cicero include selections from his letters and philosophical 
works as well as from his orations. In general, however, the method 
of study is the grammar-translation method, though functional rather 
than formal grammar is emphasized. 

The majority of teachers of Latin who have introduced the 
revised 2-year course are enthusiastically in favor of the 
change. A small minority prefer that the pupils of Latin 
be more highly selected and the traditional course be rein- 
stated. Several factors continue to keep the emphasis ot the 
classroom chiefly on a grammar translation rather than a 
“reading” method. The examinations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board require translation, a syn- 
thetic knowledge df forms and syntactical constructions, and 
writing Flnglinh into Latin j many teachers believe that a 
synthetic knowledge of language structure is essential for the 
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acquisition of the ability to read Latin: and the technique 
of the direct-reading method has not reached such a stage of 
development as to give teachers implicit confidence in its 
results. In the task of crystallizing the technique a leading 
role will doubtless be taken by workers in experimental 
laboratories, such as those of Prof. W. L. Carr at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and the department of Latin 
of the University of Chicago High School. The problem 
involves a detailed analysis of the specific abilities necessary 
for the attainment of the power to read Latin, the planning 
of pupil activities, and the preparation of teaching materials 
that will lead directly to the desired goal.® 

The following personal report of a working course in Latin 
by Richard W. Walker, head of the Latin department in the 
high school of Bronxville, N. Y., may serve as a concrete 
illustratidh of the application of the principles expressed in 
recently revised course outlines in the innovating schools: 

My intense appreciation of Latin and itj practical possibilities is the 
first quality I try to instill in my pupils. The traditional apathy, 
usually the resultant of the father's often casual, dogmatic, and perhaps 
^prosaic experience with Latin in his own school days, is customarily 
inherited by his son or daughter. I leave no stones unturned or straws 
unclutched to counteract that attitude. I consider it the moat poignant 
threat in tj>e first year’s approach. 

The method involves the use of every device conceivable; decoration 
of my classroom with Caproni casts, about 15 in number, small and 
large, set on a jet-black background on stands and brackets to intensify 
the purity of line and configuration (friezes are enameled in black on the 
indented portions) ; numerous original maps collected ip Europe, dating 
back as far as 1594, 1620, and 1760; small oils and watercolors from 
Naples and Rome of unusual dews pertinent to classical associations; 
prints in color which I have antiqued to soften and refine their lovely 
coloring and afford them a more subtle appeal; metal reproductions of 
Pompeian objects $uch as candelabn*, wine jars, and statuettes; «m»il 
vases of Pompeian red set on black and white on wall brackets with 
green ivy trailing from them to give life and growth to the room. I have 
worked for seven years to fulfill this first ideal, that of atmosphere, 
discarding the typical photographs, as I found what I wanted in col^r! 
The effect is most unusual and well worth all the time, thought, and 
money given to it. The bulletin board is covered with clippings of 

" Far e arrfttl anslynm of the immediat o #ctins nnoeanai j to the attainment of the 
ability to read Latin and mjegetted finer oom activities for their rtclfatattoo am Cm W. L 
Reeding Latin aa Latin, Cl— tad Joann l SB : 127-140, NoranbeO&3ft»» 
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every type — poems, cartoons, and photographs from the Sunday roto- 
gravure sections. These are constantly renewed. 

We use tables in preference to individual desks in order to create a 
more informal atmosphere, sided by a large collection of collateral 
reading books in plain sight. The result is sometimes too informal 
with younger classes, but the natural enthusiast is preferred to old- 
fashioned silent discipline. The result of this informality in an indi- 
vidual system is frequently astounding. 

Latin is offered in two places for beginners, middle eighth and begin- 
ning ninth. Those in the earlier group are given a year and a half, in 
which is included much more background reading and discussion. It 
is interesting to note how many of them catch the ninth-grade pupils a 
year later. The earlier group invariably exhibits a more receptive 
mind and more natural enthusiasm. 

I place a great deal of emphasis on teaching them to read Latin in 
Latin, believing firmly that they can not be expected to learn words 
they can not pronounce. Usually I give them two weeks of oral Latin 
before they see the text. The second emphasis is upon teaching the 
student to grasp the thought development in the Latin order. This is 
not merely a statement of principle, but an incessant and dogmatic 
procedure. The student is never at any stage even permitted to skip 
hither and yon in any sentence, regardless of what year he may be in. 
The first-year text is unusually well supplied with mature and sensible 
stories, all of which are taken advantage of. I would rather teach 
vocabulary by constant reading than by assigning lists of words. Drill 
on lists is done in the following manner: Each pupil makes a list of 25 
Latin words. After each is placed 4 English words, each of which must 
be the meaning of 1 of his Latin words. One word is, of course, the 
correct equivalent of the key-word. In the making of this objective^ 
type test he must use each word at least five times, and in the process 
he learns without effort his original 25 Latin words. Then the pro- 
cedure is reversed and he starts with 25 English words and places after 
them the 4 Latin words. I find that the fetudent can also devise syntax 
tests of the objective type as good as any I <iu£a buy, so I usually use 
student-made tests except for year finals; thenT employ national tests 
for comparative reasons. 

In the final analysis the emphasis i$ upon teaching the pupil to read 
at sight. Home assignments are given only in exceptional cases, 
usually at parental request. He is dot required to write out all stories 
translated by himself, but is tested on story content by questions de- 
signed to discover whether he knows the gist of the story. In the first 
year the exercises an written at his own rate, with help when required 
and requested. If ha Can teach himself to understand the explanation 
in the book, he is givqn that opportunity. 

Formally the work is divided into six 6-week goals and he is tested 
when be completes each, regardless of when that may be. He never is 
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given a numerical rating, merely a “ P” for satisfactory work or an 
“R” for college recommendation. 

Class work, I should say, takes up about half of his time, and consists 
of reading, dictation, competitive drills against a stopwatch, himself, 
and others. The attack is constantly varied; no two class periods are 
necessarily of the same nature unless given to individual study and 
check-up; and of the last item he receives a great deal. 

In the second, third, and fourth years the emphasis is on the improve- 
ment of the pupil’s ability to read at sight. I seldom give home trans- 
lations. There is no cribbing. 

The pupil must enjoy his work to be successful, and success the 
student measures in terms of his ability to do his job easily and well. 
If he can not do it easily, he dislikes it. But the job must not be sugar- 
coated. 

In my humble opinion, emphasis should come off the continual drill 
from English to Latin and the time should be spent in reading more 
Latin and more authors. i 

Salient features of a forward-looking program in Latin in 
the secondary schools as exemplified by outstanding teaching 
practice would seem to be: (a) A high resolve on the part of 
the teacher to awaken in tte^ptipils a realization and appre- 
ciation of the profound deb| of the modem world to ancient 
Rome; (6) an absorbing interest in the pupil as an individual 
and a consequent willingness to break away from mass routine 
and formalized modes of procedure; (c) unfaltering devotion 
to the primary aims of the course as expressed in terms of the 
development of desirable capacities; ( d ) utilization of class- 
room activities directed toward the attainment of the aims 
proposed; and ( e ) evaluation of success in terms of thd degree 
to which the abilities involved in the objectives Ijave been 
acquired. 
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CHAPTER III : FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL' 


1. STATUS OF MODERN LANGUAGE AND LATIN 

Place. — The foreign-language situation in the junior high 
school is still in a chaotic state. Courses are offered in 
modern languages, in Latin, and, in a considerable number of 
schools, in general language ; they may be found to begin in 
every term except the second semester of the ninth grade. 
One and a half or two years of junior high school foreign 
language is ordinarily regarded as equivalent to a year of 
senior high school work. An occasional practice also is to 
offer one semester of foreign language in the junior school as 
a preparation for the senior high school course. 

Enrollment data collected by the Modem Foreign Lan- 
guage Study 1 for the country as a whole show that the 
number of junior high school pupils studying the modern 
languages in the spring of 1925 formed 16 per cent of the 
total junior high school enrollment and the number studying 
Latin formed 15 per cent of the total. These figures include 
grades 7, 8, and 9. • ’ 

Period of beginning. — From the same source 3 w’o learn 
that — 

A larger proportion of students of French begin the study of this 
Language in the seventh and eighth grades than of students of Latin or 
Spanish (as may be seen from the following table). The disparity, 
which is not great, is due entirely to New England and the Middle 
Atlantic States, where the number of French students in the junior 
high school is relatively large. Also in the Southwestern States and in 
California, where the number of French students is not large, its study 
iB begun at an earlier age than the study of Spanish. Latin registers 
a relatively large number of its firet-year enrollments in the junior high 
school grades in the Southern States, where it is strong, and in Cali- 

> Since tbs work In foreign languages In the junior high school wsi included In the discussions 
In Chapters I end 11, this chapter la to be regarded as a supplement to the (ongoing, treating 
&bo the course in general language In the junior high school. 

* O. A., Enrollment in the Modern Foreign Languages In Secondary Schools and 

Colleges in the United States. P. A. C. C., Vol. IV. New York, The MacmllUn Co 1928, 

pp. 21. ff. 

1 Wheeler, op. dt., pp. M9-36I. 
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National summary of percentages of total numlyer of students of French , 
German , Spainsh, and lxitin who were enrolled in the first year of study , 
distributed as they occurred in the grades of the public secondary schools 
in the spring session of 19 So 


Subject 

Oracle 

i 

1 

H 1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

t 

1 

r 

! * * 

j 

i ! 

4 

ft 

4 

7 

Frrneh 

3.7 

"I 

9 3 

2S 9 

30 9 

24 3 

29 

German.. 

4 

1.6 

40.2 

33. 2 

19.4 

3.2 

Spanish . . . . . 

12 

7 

41.7 

26 7 

1H. 8 

3 6 

Latin 

4 9 

6 2 

69 2 

13.7 

6 

1 
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fornia, where it is weak. Nowhere else does Latin enroll any consid- 
erable proportion of its beginning pupils in the seventh and eighth 
grades. Few students begin the study of German or Spanish in the 
junior high school years, except in the South west and California, where 
a lively Spanish interest tends to make the eighth grade more important ' 
as a point of beginning. As might be expected, a large percentage of 
students of foreign languages begin the subject in the ninth and tenth 
grades. The beginners in French are more evenly distributed than those 
in other languages, and although the largest number begins in the tenth 
grade, the difference between this and the ninth is not great, while the 
number beginning French in the eleventh grade forms nearly a quarter 
of all beginners in the language. For the other foreign languages the 
ninth grade is more largely the time of beginning and for Latin pre- 
dominately so; . . . more than four-fifthB of all students of Latin 
commence its study before the tenth grade. 

A more recent study 4 based on 60 junior high school pro- 
grams of studies reveals a marked decrease in foreign lan- 
guage in gr^dos 7 and 8, but an increaise in grade 9; a tendency 
exists to postpone foreign language until the ninth grade. 

Continuance and discontinuance . — From the data on enroll- 
ment in the junior *iiigh school distributed as it occurred in 
the 6rst, second, and third years of study and in the several 
grades in the spring of 1925 8 we learn that about 72 per 
cent of those who begin modern language and 57 per cent 
of Latin beginners in gradd 7 continue in grade 8, and about 
44 per cent of these modem-language pupils and 34 per cent 

4 Lid©, E. 0 Trends la Junior High School Programs of Studies. School Lite, 17:34-36, 
October, 1931. 

* * Coleman, op. dt. # pp. 37-40. 
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of the Latin pupils go on to grade 9. Of beginners in grade 
8 only 34 per cent in modem language and 33 per cent in 
Latin coptinue to grade* Professor Coleman remarks that 
“there is sufficient evidence to warrant the belief that the 
degree of continuance in the casapf pupils who b^gin foreign 
languages in grades 7 and 8 is low that it shduld be one 
of the main endeavors of schoorauthorities to discover the 
causes and to seek the remedies.” 

Course oj study .—' The trends in the newer courses of study 
in foreign language in the junior high school are (a) to take 
into consideration the general objectives of the junior high 
school curriculum and (ft) to adapt content to pupils of this 
age rather than, as was the practice in the beginning of the 
junior high school movement, to attempt, to transplant into 
these lower grades the rigid traditional high-school course. 
Many excellent syllabi are available in all the modem lan- 
guages and Latin. See particularly the following for modem 
languages: Denver (1925); New York City (1925, 1931), 
Rochester, N. Y. (1929); San Francisco (1925); Springfield, 
Mass. (1928). For Latin: (a) Report of the Committee on 
Junior High School Latin for the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South published in the Classical Journal 
XXIV (1929), 697-702; XXV (1929), 61-68, 161-169; XXVI 
(1930), 194-206; XXVI (1931), 364-376; Latin Notes VIII 
(1930), No. 2; (ft) Service Bureau for Classical Teachers Bul- 
letin XIII (1929). This bulletin contains a bibliography of 
courses of study. 

The methods suggested for the junior high school are 
similar in principle to those in use in the senior high school 
but classroom procedure is modified and adapted to younger 
pupils. The increased emphasis on reading and the subor- 
dipation of writing in the oarly years of the course recom- 
mended by the Modem Foreign Language Study have been 
incorporated in the revised course for junior high schools in 
New York City.® Some of the best teaching observed by 
the writer in foreign-langpiage classes was found in junior 
high schools. Worthy of special mention ^re Latin classes 
in Baltimore, Denver, 'Horace Mann Girls' High School of 

• Modern Foreign Laoiuigss, High Bchooto of New York City, (1W31), pp. 10lM4fl. 
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Columbia University (an experimental class taught by Prof. 
W. L. Carr), and Wisconsin High School of the University 
rf Wisconsin; modern language classes in Cleveland and Los 
Angeles; general language classes in Detroit. 


f. GENERAL LANGUAGE 

Df'finiiion oj general language— In a report on the course 
in general language prepared by Theresa Wehr of Indiana 
State Teachers College 7 we find the following definition 
which Miss Wehr says she. has derived from? much reading 
on the subject: 

a 

General language is a course placed in the junior high school, cover- 
ing a semester’s (or a year's) work, offering instruction in the history 
of the development and evolution of language, especially of the devel- 
opment of the English language, an introduction to the results of 
comparative philology, and exploratory lessons in several different 
foreign languages. * * !> 

Status oj general language— General language courses are 
taught in one or more schools in 16 States but no such courso 
is offered in 23 States. 8 

Purpose and objectives. The course was organized in for- 
eign-language departments as a part of the junior high school 
movement toward providing general introductory courses 
and “has become a subject primarily for teaching the evo- 
lution of language and for the orientation of the pupil in the 
study of foreign language?” 9 

The following troatmeijt of objectives is summarized from 
Miss W ehr’s report. The objectives may be grouped accord- 
ing to three types: (a) Orientation— guidance: To develop 
a “ language-sense ILand -to provide sufficient foreign-lan- 
guage study to enabre a pupil to chpose (or avoid) a forei gn 
language for further study; (6) academic: To impart a 
knowledge of the evolution and development of language in 
general and of the English language in particular, and to' 


7 Wehr. Theresa. A Cam* In Oeneral Language. ClaadcaJ Journal. 38:1*4-208, Daoam- 

J. 930 ; *** * the Committee on Junior High School Latin o< the C basical 

Association of the Middle W«et and South. msuoai 

* R ** alu * » Q»»tl<mnalrt«*nt out by Mbs Wehr In 1030 (see op. dt.) to all State* and the 

District of Columbia. No reply was received tram 10 States. 
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give a knowledge of the organizing principles common to all 
languages; ( c ) appreciative: To create a greater interest in 
and appreciation of the English language, a sympathy and 
feeling of good will toward foreign peoples and an interest 
in the study of language for itself. <* 

Thus general language furnishes material for exploration and guid- 
ance of the junior high school pupil, terite the pupU'e reach in the 
study of certain fields, supplies a great deal of general information 
valuable in itself, ‘and cultivates the proper emotional attitude for the 
U)y or girl of the junior high school age. 

Course of study . — The following enumeration of courses in 
general language found in recent course outlines will give 
some idea of the variety of types in use at present : 

(а) A try-out course in oile language, for example, a 9-freeka’ course 
in Latin, second semester of seventh grade, as in Baltimore^.-* 

(б) A procourse in the development of language in general in the 
eighth grade and a study of several languages in the ninth grade, as 
outlined for example, in the Connecticut State Syllabus, 1930. 

(c) A try-out course of one semester, a few weeks being devoted to 
each of three languages, French, Spanish, and Latin, the teacher of 
each language being free to select the content of that part of the course, 
as, for example, in Pasadena. ' 

( d) A f^car course in the eighth grade, the first semester consisting ' 
of an introductory course in the evo^fcion and development of language 
and a few weeks’ study of each olJ®ree modem languages, the second 
semester devoted to Latin. Such a course is offered in Detroit. 

(«) A 10-weeks’ exploratory course in each of several languages in 
the seventh or eighth grade, as, for example, in Oakland, Calif. 

(/) Development of language in general and Latin word-study offered 
^ # two days a week in the first semester of the seventh grade in Spring- 
N field, Mass. 

(g) A course devoted to cultural or background work in French, 
Spanish, and Latin (no specific linguistic work in any language), offered 
J four times a week, in the first semester of the seventh grade in San 
Francisco. x r 

(/i) A course of 20 weeks in the elements of two languages, chosen 
from Latin, French, GerAian, and Spanish, as in Dayton, Ohio. 

Other courses (as well as some of those listed above) are 
based on material contained in a textbook in general language. A 
Miss Wehr 10 gives the following brief description of courses 
outlined in the six textbooks in general language now in use: 
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(o) The couree prepared by Mias Lilly Lindquist 11 and used in De- 
troit. “This is & laboratory course with printed m a nu al s loose-leaf 
form, the purpose of which is to make a survey of language as a whole, 
starting with its earliest development, studying its nature, its functions, 
its growth, and its influence on the progress of the human race, and to 
follow this with a study of the origin and development of the English 
language and its relationship to other languages.” 

(b) The text of Leonard and Cox , 13 the first on the market, contains 
a history of the development of language from the early Anglo-Saxon 
down to the present time; extensive lessons in history, derivation, and 
building of words; ehch fundamental material in grammar as is common 
to all languages and essential to understanding and using English; 
readings suggested by historical lessons and related to the imagina tive 
ideas and beliefs with which English and other literatures are perme- 
ated ; a variety of composition suggestions to provide practice in con- 
nected speech and writing. 

(c) The Exploratory Course in General Language by Bugbee u and 
others contains “the story of the development of language in general 
and, in particular, an understanding of the historical place of En g l i sh ; 
the history and etymology of English wdrds and the relation between 
them and the words of other languages.” There are 10 lessons in each 
of the following languages: Latin, French, Spanish, and German. 

(d) A book by E. C. Cline has grown out of experiments which have 

been qarried on at Richmond, Ind., during the past 10 yean or so. 
This book deals with “the importance and development of language; 
the story of our language ancestors; work in word study and lessons 
in French and Latin.” / 

(e) Another book in manuscript, now being used, in' the schools of 
Long Beach, Calif., was developed by Mrs. Louise E. Cline. It is 
based mainly on a study of foreign language roots and is “intended to 
supplement and strengthen the work in English.” • 

(/) A book by .Ruby S. Fuhr and Theresa Wehr, also In manuscript 
form, developed in the Woodrow Wilson Junior High School in Terre 
Haute, Ind., contains work in the development and evolution of lan- 
guage; the history of the development of English ; studies In etymology ; 
and unit studies in four foreign languages. In this book special empha- 
sis is placed on materials which show the common integrating princi- 
ples of ail languages; and before each language is taken up, some devel- 
opment of the character and civilisation of the people is given for the 
purpose of producing a sympathetic appreciation of that nation. 

n Lindquist, Lilly. A Laboratory Course In Oanaral Tangnaga, New York, Henry Holt 
A Co. (IW), Part i, p. L 

u Leonard, Starling Andros, and Cor. Blab Pagan, General Tangnaga; a Barioc of Tawiwii 
In Q rammer, Word Study, and History of tha English languaga for Junior High Schools. 
Chicago, Band, McNally A Co.. IMA 

u Bugbee, Looy Maliary, and others. An Exploratory Course In Geparal Tangnaga Chi- 
cago, B. 8. Sanborn A Co*, im 
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Evduatib* qf a course in general language— A sufficient 
amount of objective evidence is not available to evaluate 
properly the course in general language. A study reported 
by K&ulf ere M based on a comparison of the final marks of 
186 pupils in general language with their marks at the end of 
their first semester of a foreign-language, questions the 
exploratory-guidance value of the general-language course. 

More recently the same investigator, 1 * in a survey of 51 
investigations concerning prognosis which have been pub- 
lished in the last 30 years, states that “actual achievement 
in the subject itself, if measured by reliable and valid means, 
possibly gives a better index of prospective success than a 
measure of intelligence, aptitude, or collateral academic 
ability. This observation, if substantiated, should favor 
the so-called ‘general-language’ or ‘exploratory’ course 
for guidance purposes, provided the method and content 
thereof are conducive to real experience in foreign-language 
work rather than to mere play-level activity.” 

Teacher opinion regarding the value of the course varies. 
In one school system in California, of 9 teachers in 5 schools, 
7 teachers favored the course while 2 thought it a waste of 
time. Those who opposed the course gave the following 
reasons: (a) Most of our children seem to have decided be- 
fore entering the course which language, if any, they wish 
to Btudy; (6) a «hild with an intelligence quotient below 
100 should not be programmed for a foreign-language course 
because experience shows that such a pupil seldom succeeds ; 
(c) the course is too much like a course in social studies — 
the children want the language itself. 

The writer sensed a pupil reaction similar to the one just 
quoted when observing a general-language class in Detroit 
which was composed of pupils far below average in intelli- 
gence. The teacher, who was very skillful and sympathetic, 
was conducting an coal review of the term’s work be ginnin g 
with the origin and development of language and closing 


• Viuttn. Walter, Tb» Prognortlo Vatoa of Oaovo 
: «a-W4, Nonmbar H 19*. 

• KteMtea, W. V„ riawt Stain of Pracnoab to Tantpx 
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with elementary linguistic work in certain foreign languages. 
The pupils seemed dull and listless during the first part of 
the hour, responding to the teacher’s questions in a per- 
functory manner; but the moment they began to deal with 
a real language situation, there was a noticeable change in 
their attitude; their eyes brightened and they became eager 
and anxious to respond. 

In another situation, also in California, the principal of s 
the junior high school favored the course for these reasons: 
(a) It reduces failures, for pupils whose work in the explora- 
tory course is below average are advised not to begin the 
study of a foreign language; (6) it helps pupils decide which 
language to elect; (c) the course is valuable, no matter which 
foreign language is chosen later by the pupils. In this city 
a pupil who fails in the course in general language can not 
elect a foreign language until he enters junior college. In a 
large city in the Middle West foreign language was discon- 
tinued in the junior- hi gh school because, according to the 
supervisor, “we found that pupils who began a foreign 
language in the ninth grade did very much better than those 
who began in the seventh or eighth grade.” No objective 
evidence was cited in support of this conclusion. A course 
in general language was introduced into the eighth grade 
in order to reduce failures in first-year Latin. It was re- 
ported to have accomplished this purpose and the course 
has since been widened in scope. It now saves 10 weeks of 
time in fust-year Latin and is a good prognosis of language 
ability, in the opinion of the supervisor. 1 * 

A variety of factors may interfere with the prognostic 
value of a general-language course. Some of these factors 
are: Variation in the personal appeal of teachers; parental 
persuasion or influence of friends; the novelty of a first 
foreign language; the greater ease with which a second or 
third language is acquired; clever salesmanship practiced, 
consciously or unconsciously, by some foreign-language 
teachers. 


■ Stoea the mr m In LaUa la this dty ie highly farmallMd, the qaartSon irises w t*t bm the 
mnnbsr of tell A In ftrtt-yee r Latin might not have bean redased by a wo UB t & m In tbs 
odntest and msEnod of the Latin online Itself. 
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5. 8UMMARY AND OUTLOOK 


Observation of selected classes in foreign language in the 
junior high school indicates that the best teachers of the 
subject, at least, have been eminently successful in shaping 
course content and in devising pupil ' activities suited to the 
early adolescent age. The problem of proper articulation 
of the junior high school work in foreign language with con- 
tinuatioh courses in the senior high school remains, however, 
a perplexing one. Even in school systems in some of the 
larger cities pupils fresh from the junior high school are 
placed in mixed classes containing older pupils, some of 
whom may be working with their second foreign language. 
Nor is a decisive answer available to the question of the value 
of the earlier beginning. Indeed, according to Dr. V. A. C. 
Henmon, 17 “the problem of determining the best age of 
beginning is so complicated by varying aims or objectives, 
growth in intellectual maturity, individual differences in 
needs and capacities, and the relative value of modem lan- 
guages in comparison with other subjects which they would 
replace or by which they would be replaced, that a straight- 
forward, unambiguous answer is extremely difficult to secure 
by any sort of experiment that can be devised.” T^e general- 
language course offers a possible solution to the problem of 
articulation, while serving also to some degree as an explora- 
tory course in foreign language and providing general infor- 
mation valuable in itself. The aims, content, and values of 
the general-language course, however, need to be more 
sharply defined on the basis of objective data derived from 
careful experimentation. 

* T Achievement Tuts In Modern Foreign languages New York, The Macmillan Co., 
iwq. p. m 









